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Major  Department:     Foundations  of  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  facilitative  environment  of  educational 
relationships  and  the  development  of  perceptually  adequate 
teachers.     Facilitative  helping  relationships  were  shown  to 
be  related  to  positive  growth  in  counseling  relationships 
and  theoretically  related  to  positive  growth  in  other  helping 
relationships,   including  teaching.     The  subjects  in  this 
study  were  selected  from  those  in  the  University  of  Florida's 
Childhood  Education  Program,  a  perceptually  based  approach  . 
to  teacher  education  which  has  as  its  basic  goal  the  develop- 
ment of  perceptually  adequate  professionals. 

The  following  hypotheses  were  tested  to  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  f acilitat iveness  of  educational 
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relationships  as  perceived  by  the  students  involved  in  those 
relationships  and  their  development  of  perceptual  adequacy: 
H^:     The  relationship  of  the  level  of  group  facilita- 

tiveness  is  greater  than  the  relationships  of  the 
level  of  teacher  f acili tativeness  with  students' 
perceptions  of  selves. 
E^'     There  is  a  significant  interaction  between  the 
level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  and  the  level 
of  group  f acilitativeness  on  students'  perceptions 
of  selves. 

H^:     The  relationship  of  teacher  and  group  f acili tative- 
ness to  students'   perceptions  of  selves  is  differ- 
entially effected  by  the  length  of  time  the  stu- 
dents have  been  in  the  group. 
The  following  hypotheses  were  tested  as  minor  hypotheses 
of  this  study  to  assess  the  relationship  between  an  individ- 
ual's perceptions  of  others'   f acilitativeness  and  perceptions 
of  self: 

:     There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  percep- 
tions of  self  and  perceptions  of  the  f acil itati ve- 
ness  of  others. 
H^:     There  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  way  individ 
uals  with  high  and  low  self  perceptions  perceive  the 
f acilitativeness  of  their  teacher  and/or  their  group 
The  subjects  were  31  Childhood  Education  Program  students 
and  their  seminar  teachers  selected  through  a  three-phase 
process.     They  completed  three  research  instruments:  two 


forms  of  the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory  and  the 
Human  Relations  Incident  essay.     The  Barrett-Lennard  Rela- 
tionship Inventory  is  a  report  of  perceptions  instrument  used 
to  assess  the  f acilitativeness  of  the  seminar  teacher  and 
other  seminar  members.     The  Human  Relations  Incident  essay 
is  a  perceptual  projective  technique  used  by  trained  raters 
to  infer  perceptual  organization. 

The  first  three  hypotheses  were  tested  by  multiple 
regression  analyses.     The  results  of  these  regressions  lead 
to  the  rejection  of  the  null  hypotheses  in  each  case,  and 
supported  the  expected  theoretical  relationships.     The  facil- 
itative  level  of  educational  relationships  were  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  the  perceptual  adequacy  of  those 
involved  in  the  relationships. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  was  tested  by  a  correlation  matrix 
generated  for  this  purpose.     No  relationship  was  uncovered  by 
this  method  and  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected.  Evi- 
dently the  two  instruments  measured  different  aspects  of  an 
individual's  perceptual  field. 

The  fifth  hypothesis  was  not  tested  because  of  the  limi- 
tations of  available  statistical  procedures. 

The  author  concluded  that  in  teaching,   as  in  counseling, 
one  of  the  most  important  determinants  of  outcomes   is  the 
students' or  clients' perceptions  of  their  teacher  or  counselor. 
If  student  perceptions  of  their  teacher  are  positive,  the 
likelihood  of  positive  growth  in  the  students  is  greatly 
enhanced . 

xi 


The  author  suggested  that  these  variables  should  be 
considered  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of  other  educational 
programs  which  have  similar  goals,   and  in  the  evaluation 
of  teacher  preparation  educators.     Recommendations  for 
further  studies  in  this  area  were  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  major  concern  of  this  study  is  the  nature  of  the 
helping  relationships,  particularly  the  attitudes  of  those 
helping,  and  the  perceptions  of  those  being  helped. 

Rogers   (1957,   1962,   1969)   hypothesized  that  the  success- 
fulness  of  a  helping  relationship  is  a  function  of  the  quality 
of  the  relationship  that  develops  between  helper  and  helpee. 
Regardless  of  the  helper's  theoretical  orientation  or  partic- 
ular methods,   the  helpee  will  show  positive  growth  or  change 
if  he   (the  helpee)   perceives  certain  attitudinal  qualities 
in  the  helper.     These  attitudes,   congruence,  empathy  and 
positive  and  unconditional  regard,   have  been  used  as  vari- 
ables in  research  generated  by  Rogers'   original  statement. 
Subsequent  investigations  have  suggested  that  there  may  be 
a  causal  relationship  between  the  outcome  of  helping  rela- 
tionships and  the  perceptions  of  helpees  with  regard  to 
Rogers'  variables. 

Rogers  suggests  that  his  original  hypothesis,  dealing 
with  the  counselor-client  relationship,   can  be  extended  to 
include  all  helping  relationships,   including  teacher-student 
interactions.     Researching  this  theoretical  extension  was 
the  purpose  of  the  present  study. 
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A  recently  initiated  program  lends  itself  well  to  the 
examination  of  these  variables  in  an  educational  setting. 
The  program  is  the  perceptually  based  Childhood  Education 
Program   (CEP)    in  the  University  of  Florida  College  of  Educa- 
tion. 

CEP  was  designed  from  the  research-supported  position 
that  the  effectiveness  of  a  teacher  is  a  function  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  perceptions   (see  Chapter  II).     A  teacher's  effec- 
tiveness is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  way  he  per- 
ceives himself,   the  world,  others,  and  his  task   (Combs,  1965; 
Combs,   Blume,   Newman,   and  Wass,  1974), 

The  major  aspects  of  this  program  are  the  substantive 
panel,   field  experiences,   and  the  seminar.     Each  provides 
students  with  experiences  designed  to  make  learning  personally 
meaningful  and  relevant   (Avila,  Combs,   Olson,   Packer,  and 
Shea,  1972). 

The  Substantive  Panel 

The  substantive  panel  is  an  inter-disciplinary  group  of 
faculty  members  from  different  content  areas  such  as  mathe- 
matics or  reading.     They  individually  and  collectively  plan 
the  experiences  provided  to  the  program  participants. 

The  purpose  of  each  substantive  panel  member  is  to  in- 
dividualize the  learning  experiences  in  his  area  of  speciali- 
zation.    This  is  accomplished  by  differentiating  specific 
competencies  which  CEP  students  must  develop  during  their 
stay  in  the  program.     The  panel  member  meets  with  students 
and  helps  them  plan  ways  of  developing  and  demonstrating 
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competencies  that  best  meet  their   (the  students)   needs  and 
previous  experiences . 

Panel  members  serve  as  consultants  rather  than  tradi- 
tional teachers.     The  way  they  approach  their  tasks  varies 
from  student  to  student  and  group  of  students  to  group  of 
students,  depending  on     the     needs,  maturity  and  experience 
of  any  given  student  or  group.     Sometimes  they  work  with 
individual  students  and  at  others  with  large  or  small  groups. 

Field  Experiences 

Unlike  traditional  approaches  to  teacher  education,  CEP 
includes  field  experiences  as  "   .    .    ,   continuous,  integral 
parts  of  the  entire  program"    (Combs  et  aL,   1974,   p.  149). 
The  experiences  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
expand  and  develop  talents  already  possessed  and  to  develop 
new  skills  as  they  are  needed. 

The  students  progress  through  several  levels  of  field 
experiences  from  novice  to  full-time  teacher.  Experiences 
include  different  approaches  to  teaching,   different  grade 
levels,   and  working  with  students  of  various  socioeconomic 
levels . 

The  Seminar 

The   'home  base'   for  students  in  this  program  is  the 
seminar   (Combs  et  al . ,   1974).     Each  is  composed  of  a  faculty 
member  and  about  30  students,  divided  into  two  groups  of  15. 
They  meet  regularly  two  hours  per  week  as  well  as  formally 
and  informally  on  many  other  occasions  during  a  quarter. 
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"The  seminar  is  considered  to  be  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram"   (Avila  et  al.,   1972,   p.   148).     It  provides         .    .  an 
atmosphere  of  interest  and  concern  for  each  member  of  the 
group,   thus  giving  him  the  support  he  needs  to  risk  thinking 
about  new  ideas"    (Combs  et  al.,   1974,   p.   158).     A  seminar  is 

.    .    .   the  place  where  the  students'   educational  ex- 
perience becomes  personal  and  humanistic  through 
interaction  with  a  faculty  member  who  is  easily 
approachable  and  obviously  committed  to  them 
and  through  interaction  with   .    .    .  other  friendly 
associates  who  share  their  joys,   fears,  successes, 
and  failures.  ' 

The  seminar  is  also  the  place  where,  through 
discussion  and  exploration,   the  students  discover 
the  personal  meaning  of  the  didactic  and  experien- 
tial aspects  of  the  program,   and  begin  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  their  entire  educational  experience 
It  IS  the  place  where  they  begin  to  see  themselves 
inore  clearly  as  teacher  and  person,  where  they 
receive  personal  counseling  and  guidance,   and  where 
they  Plan  for  the  future.     In  the  seminar  the  students 
are  engaged  m  a  dynamic  relationship  with  other 
human  beings  and,   if  each  remains  open  to  new  ex- 
periences,  their  humanness  expands  and  matures 
(Avila  et  al.,   1972,  p.  148) 

The  relationships  between  CEP  students  and  their  semi- 
nar teacher  and  among  CEP  seminar  members  is  analogously 
equivalent  to  the  relationships  in  group  counseling  situa- 
tions.    And,   in  fact,   some  goals  of  the  seminar  are  the  same 
as  those  of  group  counseling  as,   for  example,  facilitation 

of  personal  growth. 

Since  seminars  are  examples  of  a  helping  relationship 

designed  to  facilitate  positive  growth  or  change  in  students, 

it  seems  reasonable  that  they  should  function  with  the  same 

dynamics  as  other  helping  relationships. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

.  . .■>.  -  . 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  determine 
whether  the  same  kind  of  relationship  previously  discovered 
in  counseling  relationships,   namely,   that  between  the  per- 
ceptions of  helpers  and  helpees  as  they  effect  counseling 
outcomes,  exist  in  the  affiliations  of  teachers  and  students. 
Several  theorist   (Rogers,   1969;  Carkhuff,   1969;  Aspy,  1965) 
have  suggested  that  this  may  be  the  case.     This  study  in- 
vestigated that  possibility  by  testing  the  hypotheses  listed 
below: 

Hypotheses 

R^:     The  relationship  of  the  level  of  group  facili- 
tativeness  is  greater  than  the  relationship 
of  the  level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  with 
students'   perceptions  of  selves. 
This  hypothesis  investigated  whether  level  of  group 
f acilitativeness  or  level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  ac- 
counted for  more  of  the  variance  in  the  group  members  per- 
ceptions of  selves. 

There  is  a  significant  interaction  between  the 
level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  and  the  level 
of  group  f acilitativeness  on  the  students'  per- 
ceptions of  selves. 
Hypothesis  two  examined  the  interaction  between  level  of 
teacher  f acilitativeness  and  level  of  group  f acilitativeness 
with  group  perceptions  of  selves  as  the  dependent  variable. 
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H^:     The  relationship  of  teacher  and  group  facilita- 
tiveness  to  students'   perceptions  of  selves  is 
differentially  effected  by  the  length  of  time  the 
students  have  been  in  the  group. 
Hypothesis  three  considered  the  long-term  relationship 
of  combined  teacher-group  f acilitativeness  and  group  per- 
ceptions of  selves  in  relation  to  the  length  of  time  a 
student  was  a  member  of  a  group. 

Secondary  hypotheses  investigated  the  relationship 
between  how  group  members  perceived  themselves  and  how  they 
perceived  the  facilitativeness  of  others. 

:     There  is  a  positive  correlation  between  percep- 
tions of  self  and  perceptions  of  the  facilita- 
tiveness of  others. 
Hypothesis  four  investigated  whether  the  level  of 
perceptual  adequacy  of  the  perceiver  affects  the  perception 
of  the  facilitativeness  of  others. 

H^:     There  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  way 

individuals  with  high  ahd  low  self  perceptions 
perceive  the  facilitativeness  of  their  teacher 
and/or  their  group. 

Theoretical  Foundations  of  the  Study 

Dimensions  of  Facilitativeness 
in  the  Helping  Relationship 

Rogers'    (1957,   1962)   statements  on  the  necessary  and 

sufficient  conditions  of  therapeutic  personality  change 
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provide  a  concise  theoretical  and  practical  framework  for 
researchers  and  practitioners  in  the  helping  professions. 
Rogers   (1957,   1962)   hypothesized  that  a  helping  relationship 
will  result  in  positive  changes  in  clients  if  the  helper  has 
certain  attitudes  and  if  these  attitudes  are  perceived  by  the 
helpee  in  the  responses  of  the  helper.     Specifically  these 
attitudes  are  congruence,  emphathy,  positive  and  unconditional 
regard. 

Congruence  is  defined  by  Rogers   (1962)   as  the  degree  to 
which  one  person  is  genuinely  himself  in  relationship  to 
another.     He  is  openly  being  the  feelings  and  attitudes  which 
at  that  moment  are  flowing  within  him.     He  is  aware  of  his 
feelings,   and  is  able  to  live  and  communicate  them  if  appro- 
priate. 

Empathy  is  the  extent  to  which  one  person  can  accurately 
understand  another's  world,   and  is  able  to  communicate  some 
part  of  that  understanding.     It  is  the  ability  of  one  to  be 
conscious  of  the  immediate  awareness  of  another  as  if  it  were 
his  own,  without  ever  losing  the  "as  if"  quality  (Rogers, 
1962). 

Positive  regard  means  that  one  person  prizes  another  as 
a  person.     One  has  a     nonpossessive  caring,   and  a  warm, 
positive,  accepting  attitude  toward  another.     It  involves 
an  open  willingness  for  other  persons  to  be  congruent,  expres- 
sing whatever  feelings  are  real  for  them,  and  respect  for  the 
other  as  a  separate  individual    (Rogers,  1962). 
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Unconditional  regard  refers  to  the  extent  to  which 
regard  is  given  unconditionally.     It  is  the  willingness  to 
prize  or  accept  another  individual  totally,  without  condi- 
tions, reservations,  or  evaluations   (Rogers,  1962). 

Rogers'  original  statements    (1957,   1962)  concerning 
the  ideal  helping  relationship    were  specifically  directed 
to  the  counselor-client  relationship.     Since  then  Rogers 
(1969)   and  several  of  his  colleagues   (Berenson  and  Carkhuff, 
1967;  Carkhuff,   1969)   have  extended  this  theoretical  state- 
ment to  include  all  interpersonal  relationships.     For  example, 
Carkhuff   (1969)  stated: 

The  effective  teacher  ...   is  not  simply  a  knowl- 
edgeable person  who  imparts  his  accumulated  wisdom 
to  a  learner   .    .    .    [but  is]   an  individual  who 
offers  his  learnings  in  the  context  of  a  relation- 
ship involving  high  levels  of  facilitative   .    .  . 
dimensions.      (p.  9) 

Perceptual  Psychology 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Childhood  Education  Program 
is  based  on  the  theories  of  perceptual  psychology.     The  per- 
ceptual theories  that  are  of  particular  importance  in  this 
study  are       (1)     the  self-as-instrument  concept;    (2)  the 
perceptual  view  of  teacher  effectiveness;  and   (3)     the  per- 
ceptual view  of  learning. 

The  self-as-instrument  concept 

The  factors  that  determine  the  behavior  of  an  individual 
".    .    .  are  those,  and  only  those,  which  are  experienced  by 
the  individual  at  the  time  of  his  behavior.     These  experiences 
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are  called  perceptions  and  the  entire  field  of  these  percep- 
tions we  call  the  perceptual  field"    (Combs,   Richards  and 
Richards, 1976,   p.   18) . 

The  perceptions  that  are  most  influential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  behavior  are  the  perceptions  of  self.     It  is  the 
self  through  which  all  experiences  are  perceived.  Existing 
perceptions  of  self  determine  which  parts  of  an  event  will 
be  perceived,   and  the  particular  meanings  the  individual  will 
attach  to  them.     Behavior  can  be  viewed,  not  as  a  response 
to  an  external  event,  but  to  the  individual's  own  interpre- 
tation of  how  that  event  relates  to  self. 

In  the  helping  professions,   including  teaching,  much 
depends  on  the  helper's  ability  to  respond  instantly  to  situ- 
ations involving  other  people.     It  is  the  helper's  self 
which  determines  the  direction  of  that  response. 

The  more  adequate  a  helper's  self  in  fulfilling  the 
helper's  need  for  adequacy,   the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 
helper  can  respond  to  the  needs  of  others.     Because  of  his 
own  feelings  of  adequacy,   the  helper  can  view  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  another  without  fueling  threatened.  He 
can  listen  to  the  meanings  the  other  perceives  in  his  experi- 
ences and  accurately  report  them  back  to  him.     He  can  suspend 
his  own  need  satisfaction  to  allow  another  to  search  for  his. 
In  short,  he  can  use  his  self  as  an  accurate  instrument  for 
inferring  the  perceptions  of  another  with  full  appreciation 
that  he   (the  helper)   could  be  wrong,   and  without  the  need 
always  to  prove  he  is  right   (Combs,  Avila  and  Purkey, 
1971) . 
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The  perceptual  view  of  teacher  effectiveness 

If  the  self-as-instrument  concept  is  accurate,  then 
effective  teachers  should  share  similar  perceptions.  This 
hypothesis  has  been  researched  and  formulated  into  perceptual 
theories  of  teacher  effectiveness.      (See  Chapter  II  for 
research  summaries.)     The  basic  theory  is  stated  as:  "Whethe 
an  individual  will  be  an  effective  teacher  depends  on  the 
nature  of  his  private  world  of  perceptions"    (Combs     et  al., 
1974,  p.   21).     The  perceptions  shared  by  effective  teachers 
include  perceptions  of  self,   others,   their  task,  and  their 
general  frame  of  reference. 

"The  behavior  of  a  teacher,   like  that  of  everyone  else, 
is  a  function  of  his  concept  of  self"    (Combs     et     al.,  1974, 
p.   24).     Research  on  effective  teaching  has  demonstrated 
that  effective  helpers  perceive  themselves  as  more  able  than 
unable,  more  positive  than  negative,  and  more  identified  than 
unidentified.      (The  definitions  of  these  and  the  other  per- 
ceptual variables  to  be  named  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D 
of  this  report.)     Because  they  perceive  themselves  more 
adequately  they  are  able  to  perceive  situations  involving 
themselves  from  more  accurate,     nonthreatening  points  of 
view. 

Effective  teachers  perceive  others  differently  than 
ineffective  teachers.     Effective  teachers  perceive  others  as 
more  able  than  unable,  more  worthy  than  unworthy,  and  more 
dependable  than  undependable .     Because  how  a  teacher  behaves 
toward  others  is  a  function  of  his  beliefs,   it  is  easy  to  see 
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how  these  beliefs  will  significantly  influence  his  behavior 
toward  his  students. 

Effective  teachers  perceive  their  teaching  purposes  or 
goals  differently  than  ineffective  teachers.     Behavior  is 
influenced  by  the  purposes  we  perceive  at  the  time  of 
behaving.     "What  teachers  perceive  to  be  their  own  .    .    .  pur- 
poses makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  their  behavior" 
(Combs     et     al.,   1974,  p.   25).     Effective  teachers  see  their 
teaching  purposes  as  freeing  rather  than  controlling,  self 
revealing  rather  than  self  concealing,  and  seek  larger  goals 
rather  than  smaller  ones. 

Finally,  effective  teachers  have  a  general  frame  of 
reference,   a  way  of  looking  at  the  world,   that  distinguishes 
them  from  ineffective  teachers.     They  have  an  internal  rather 
than  an  external  point  of  view;   they  are  more  open  to  new 
experiences  than  closed;   and  they  are  oriented  more  toward 
people  than  things. 

The  perceptual  view  of  learning 

"The  basic  principle  of  learning  in  perceptual  psychol- 
ogy is  this:     Any  item  of  information  will  effect  an  individ- 
ual's behavior  only  to  the  degree  to  which  he  has  discovered 
its  personal  meaning  for  him"    (Combs     et     al.,   1974,  p.  73). 
Only  as  students  perceive  personal  meaning  in  their  educa- 
tional experience  can  their  perceptions  change. 

Experiences  alone  do  not  guarantee  changes  in  percep- 
tions.    The  experiences  must  be  perceived  in  relation  to  the 
self  before  perceptions,   and  hence  behavior,   change.  A 
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teacher  education  program  must  provide  for  this  discovery  of 
meaning  if  it  hopes  to  change  perceptions  and  produce  poten- 
tially effective  professionals. 

The  Childhood  Education  Program  at  the  University  of 
Florida  is  based  on  these,   and  other  principles  of  perceptual 
psychology.     Changes  in  students'   perceptions  is  a  major 
goal   (Combs     et     al.,   1974).     The  relationships  of  the 
facilitative  levels  of  the  seminars  in  accounting  for  this 
change  is  a  major  area  of  research--one  with  which  this  study 
was  concerned. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  the  literature 
relating  to  the  present  study.     The  chapter  is  divided  into 
two  sections.     First,  research  evidence  relating  to  the  use- 
fulness of  assessing  the  level  of  helper  f acilitativeness 
to  account  for  positive  helpee  change  is  examined,  then 
empirical  findings  supporting  the  appropriateness  of  judging 
teachers'  perceptual  organizations  as  an  indication  of  teaching 
effectiveness  is  reviewed. 

Research  Evidence  Supporting  the  Validity 
of  Facilitative  Assessment 

Theoretical  Foundation 

Rogers'  (1957)   statement  on  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  for  therapeutic  change  presented  the  hypothesis 
that  the  main  therapeutic  force  in  counseling  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  counselor  and  the  client.     The  variables 
that  enter  into  this  relationship  are  counselor  attitudes 
toward  the  client  of  congruence,  empathy,   and  positive  and 
unconditional  regard.     Specifically,  Rogers    (1957)    said  that 
the  client  will  show  positive  change  in  therapy  if,   and  only 
if,  either   (1)     the  counselor  offers  the  client  high  levels 
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of  these  attitudes,  and/or   (2)   the  client  perceives  high 
levels  of  these  attitudes  from  the  counselor. 

The  research  generated  by  Rogers'    (1957)   hypothesis  has 
established  validity  from  two  directions.     One  approach 
researched  the  levels  of  facilitative  attitudes  offered  to 
the  client  by  the  counselor.     The  second  approach  studied 
clients'   perceptions  of  their  counselors'   f acili tativeness . 

The  results  of  these  researches   (summarized  below) 
gave  such  conclusive  results  that  several  theorists  (Rogers, 
1969;   Carkhuff,   1969;  Aspy,   1965)   extended  the  original 
hypothesis  to  include  all  instances  of  helping  relationships, 
including  that  of  teacher  and  student.     Rogers'  (1957) 
original  statement  can  then  be  restated  as:     In  any  helping 
relationship,   positive  helpee  growth  or  change  will  occur 
if,   and  only  if   (1)   the  helper  offers  the  helpee  high  levels 
of  f acilitativeness  in  his  attitudes  and  responses,  and/or 
(2)   the  helpee  perceives  high  levels  of  facilitative  atti- 
tudes from  the  helper. 

Offered  Facilitativeness ;  Method 

The  majority  of  the  research  generated  by  Rogers'  (1957) 
hypothesis  examined  levels  of  facilitativeness  offered  by 
counselors  to  clients,   and  related  them  to  various  indices 
of  client  change. 

Offered  facilitativeness  is  assessed  by  having  trained 
judges  listen  to  tape  recorded  excerpts  of  counseling  sessions. 
The  judges  infer  the  facilitative  level  of  the  relationship  by 
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positioning  the  counselor  on  several  bipolar  continua  indi- 
cating the  extent  to  which  he  is  functioning  in  Rogers' 
theoretical  framework. 

Offered  Facilitativeness  and  Counseling  Outcomes 

Studies  establishing  a  causal  relationship  between 
therapist-offered  facilitativeness  and  client  outcome  meas- 
were  reviewed  by  Truax  and  Mitchell   (1971) .     They  found  that 
therapist-offered  facilitativeness  was  significantly  and 
positively  related  to  positive  client  change  in  counseling 
and  psychotherpy . 

The  studies  cited  by  Truax  and  Mitchell    (1971)  included 
a  variety  of  clients    (outpatients,   juvenile  delinquents, 
elementary,  high  school  and  college  students,   and  hospital- 
ized inpatients)   in  either  individual  or  group  setting  with 
therapists  of  various  theoretical  orientations  and  experience. 

The  conclusions  of  Truax  and  Mitchell    (1971)  support 
earlier  research  reviews  by  Berenson  and  Carkhuff   (1967)  and 
Carkhuff   (1969)  .     Taken  in  sum     there  is  compelling  evidence 
supporting  Rogers'    (1957,   1962)   theories  that  if  the  counselor 
offers  the  client  high  levels  of  facilitativeness  then  the 
client  shows  constructive  personality  growth. 

Offered  Facilitativeness  and  Educational  Outcome 

Several  studies  have  attempted  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship between  teacher  offered  facilitativeness  and  student 
outcome.     Investigations  by  Aspy   (19  65) ,  Aspy  and  Hadlock 
(1966),  Truax  and  Tatum  (1966)   and  Perkins   (1972)  have 
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demonstrated  that  offered  teacher  f acilitativeness  relates 
to  positive  student  change. 

Offered  f acilitativeness  was  shown  by  Aspy   (1965)  to 
effect  student  performance  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test. 
Aspy's  investigation  in  this  area  demonstrated  that  students 
who  receive  high-levels  of  f acilitativeness  from  their  teach- 
ers scored  significantly  higher  on  several  subscales  of  this 
test  than  do  students  of  low- level  teachers.     The  third  grade 
students  involved  in  this  study  scored  significantly  higher 
on  the  Paragraph  Meaning,  Language,  Word  Meaning,  and  \<lord 
Study  Skills  subscales  if  they  had  a  high-level  teacher. 
Extending  the  results  of  this  investigation,  Aspy  and  Hadlock 
(1966)    found  that  students  of  high-level  teachers  showed  a 
mean  reading  achievement  gain  of  2.5  years  while  those  of 
low-level  teachers  gained  only  6  months  over  the  same  time 
period. 

The  study  by  Truax  and  Tatum  (1966)   measured  offered 
f acilitativeness  in  two  ways.     Trained  observers  rated  the 
level  of  f acilitativeness  offered  by  the  teacher  to  her  pre- 
school children  based  on  unannounced  observations  in  the 
classroom.     The  teacher  also  filled  out  a  modified  form  of 
the  Relationship  Inventory  to  determine  the  f acilitativeness 
she  perceived  she  was  giving  each  student.     The  outcome  mea- 
sure was  the  students'   change  in  pre-to  post-growth  in  social- 
ization adjustment.     The  individual  Relationships  Inventory 
scores  discriminated  between  those  students  who  showed  the 
most  positive  change  in  adjustment  and  those  who  changed  the 
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least.     Students  who  received  the  most  f acilitativeness  also 
showed  the  greatest  positive  change  in  social  adjustment. 
Truax  and  Tatum  conclude  that  facilitative  conditions  are 
important  in  bringing  about  constructive  personality  change 
regardless  of  the  age  of  those  involved,   the  reason  for  the 
involvement,  or  the  setting  in  which  the     encounter  takes 
place. 

Perkins   (1972)   studied  the  effects  of  offered  facilita- 
tiveness  at  the  college  level.     He  used  judge-rated  f acili- 
tativeness as  the  independent  variable  with  the  performance 
of  the  college  professors  as  judged  by  their  students  as  the 
main  independent  variable.     Perkins  found  that  high  facili- 
tative professors  were  rated  as  more  effective  by  their 
students.     Additionally,   high  facilitative  professors  gave 
higher  grades  to  their  students. 

Perceived  Faci litativeness :  Method 

The  second  research  method  used  to  investigate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  counseling  relationship  researched  Rogers  (1957) 
hypothesis  from  the  clients  perspective.     Several  investiga- 
tions have  attempted  to  relate  clients'   perception  of  their 
counselors'   f acilitativeness  to  positive  changes  in  the 
clients. 

Studies  utilizing  this  approach  have  relied  on  two 
instruments:     the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory 
(B-LRI)   and  the  Truax  Relationship  Questionnaire    (RQ) . 
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The  B-LRI   (Barrett-Lennard ,   1962)   contained  85  items 
measuring  five  therapist  variables:     empathy,  congruence, 
positive  regard,   unconditionality  of  regard,   and  willingness 
to  be  known.     The  85  items  were  chosen  by  Barrett-Lennard 
on  the  basis  of  formal  content  validation  procedures.  Five 
experienced  client  centered  counselors  familiar  with  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  implications  of  the  scales  to 
be  measured  came  to  complete  agreement  on  the  items  to  be 
included  in  the  instrument.      (The  complete  procedures  used 
in  the  development  of  the  Relationship  Inventory  can  be  found 
in  Chapter  III  of  the  present  study.) 

The  RQ   (Truax  and  Carkhuff,   1967)   contains  141  statements 
which  are  marked  true  or  false  by  a  counseling  client. 
Although  the  RQ  is  based  on  the  B-LRI  and  is  similar  to  it 
in  many  ways,   it  has  one  distinct  difference:     A  response 
to  any  one  question  can  be  scored  in  several  different  dimen- 
sions.    For  example,       question  16,  which  reads, "Some  things 
I  say  seem  to  upset  him.",   is  scored  positive  on  the  'non- 
possessive  warmth'    (positive  regard)   scale  if  answered  false 
but  is  scored  positive  on  the   'genuineness'  (congruence) 
scale  if  answered  true. 

Although     consistently  high  reliability  coefficients 
have  been  obtained  for  both  instruments, they  do  have  an 
identifiable  validity  problem.     As  Rogers    (1962)   points  out, 
".    .    .   the  more  disturbed  the  client  the  less  he  is  likely  to 
(or  able  to?)   perceive  these  attitudes  in  the  counselor" 
(p.   425).     Studies  with  less  severely  disturbed  clients  such 


as  students  and  self-referred  coiranunity  members  report  signifi 
cant  positive  relationships  between  perceived  f acilitativeness 
and  positive  client  change.     Predictive  validity,  therefore, 
has  been  established  for  relatively  normal  populations. 

Perceived  Facilitativeness  and 
Counseling  Outcome:     Normal  Populations 
Research  with  the  B-LRI 

The  first  investigation  of  the  relationship  between 
clients'   perceptions  of  therapists'    facilitativeness  and 
therapy  outcomes  was  conducted  by  Barrett- Lennard  (1962). 
Barrett-Lennard ' s  basic  assumption  was  that  clients'  experi- 
ences of  their  counselors'    is  the  primary  source  of  change 
in  therapy.     It  is  what  clients  themselves  experience  that 
is  most  directly  related  to  therapy  outcomes. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,   Barrett-Lennard  had  42  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Counseling  clients  complete  the  B-LRI 
immediately  following  the  fifth,   fifteenth,   and  twenty-fifth 
counseling  session.     The  investigator  collected  the  data  him- 
self in  order  to  assure  the  subjects  that  their  responses 
would  be  completely  confidential.     Three  indices  of  change 
were  used:      (1)    the  therapists'   ratings  of  change;    (2)  pre- 
and  post- therapy  Q-scores;    (3)   pre-  and  post-therapy  scores 
from  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory. 

The  results  confirmed  Barre tt-Lennard's  hypothesis. 
Those  clients  who  changed  the  most  perceived  their  counselors 
as  more  facilitative  than  those  who  changed  the  least.  Con- 
cerning this  finding,   Barrett-Lennard    (1962)  concluded: 
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This  appears  to  be  particularly  compelling  evi- 
dence of  the  primary  relevance  to  therapeutic 
change  of  the  client's  perception  of  the  rela- 
tionship rather  than  the  therapist's  experience, 
(p.  15) 

Hansen,   Zimpfer     and  Easterling    (1966)   studied  group 
members' perceptions  of  both  their  counselor's  and  other  group 
members'   f acilitativeness .     After  twelve  group  counseling 
sessions  the  subjects  completed  two  forms  of  the  B-LRI ,  one 
to  assess  their  perceptions  of  the  counselor's  f acilitative- 
ness, the  other  to  assess  their  perceptions  of  the  f acilita- 
tiveness of  the  other  members  of  the  group.     The  outcome 
measure  was  change  in  self-ideal  congruence  as  measured  by 
Q-sort  over  the  same  period  of  time.     The  investigators  found 
a  .94  rank-order  correlation  between  change  in  self-ideal 
congruence  and  mean  group  perceptions  of  combined  counselor 
and  group  facilitative  levels. 

Gross  and  DeRidder   (1966)   administered  the  B-LRI  to 
eight  short-term  counseling  clients.     The  subjects  were  four 
males  and  four  females  who  were  in  counseling  for  an  average 
of  ten  interviews.     The  outcome  measure  was  the  Experiencing 
Scale,  a  seven-point  scale  used  by  the  counselor  to  position 
the  client  on  the  continuum  of  openness  to  experience.  The 
researchers  found  rank-order  correlations  of   .75   (p   <  .05) 
or  greater  for  each  of  the  Relationship  Inventory  scales  and 
positive  client  change. 

Kurtz  and  Grummon   (197  3)   investigated  the  relationship 
between  various  measures  of  empathy,   including  the  B-LRI,  and 
therapy  outcomes.     The  subjects  were  31  Michigan  State 


University  Counseling  Center  clients  and  their  31  counselors. 
The  clients  were  10  males  and  21  females  self-referred  under- 
graduates who  were  in  counseling  for  a  mean  of  12  interviews. 
Outcomes  measures  were   (1)   two  scales  from  the  Tennessee 
Self-Concept  Scale:     the  "total  positive"   score  and  the 
"number  of  deviant  signs"   score,    (2)   pre-therapy  and  post- 
therapy  profiles  on  the  MMPI,    (3)    therapist  ratings  of  his 
client's  progress,    (4)   client  ratings  of  his  own  progress, 
and   (5)   a  composite  score  in  which  each  of  the  other  outcome 
measures  had  equal  weight.     The  results  confirmed  Rogers' 
(1957)  hypothesis.     Client  perceived  empathy  was  the  best 
predictor  of  counseling  outcome. 

Research  with  the  RQ 

Cain   (1973)   studied  the  relationship  between  therapist 
and  client  perceptions  of  the  therapist's  f acilitativeness 
and  counseling  outcome.     Using  a  modified  form  of  the  RQ 
Cain  found  a  significant  positive  relationship  between  client 
perceived  f acilitativeness  and  counseling  outcome.     In  this 
study,  both  counselor  and  client  ratings  of  outcome  were  used. 

Perceived  Facilitativeness  and 
Counseling  Outcomes:  Moderately 
Disturbed  Clients 

Research  with  the  RQ 

Studies  with  moderately  disturbed  clients  have  been 
positive  but  with  somewhat  less  statistical  significance. 
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Truax,  Wargo,   Carkhuff,  Tunnell,   and  Glenn   (1966)  admin- 
istered the  RQ  to  75  male  and  female  juvenile  delinquents  in 
group  therapy.     When  each  client's  perceptions  of  his  coun- 
selor's f acili tativeness  was  correlated  with  a  variety  of 
outcome  measures  the  resulting  correlation  coefficients  were 
positive,  with  most  reaching  significance. 

A  study  by  Truax,   Leslie,   Smith,   Glenn,  and  Fisher  (1966) 
investigated  the  correlation  between  perceived  f acili tative- 
ness and  counseling  outcomes  with  219  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion clients.     Outcome  measures  included  indices  of  educa- 
tional, personal  and  vocational  adequacy.     The  computed  cor- 
relation coefficients  were  all  positive  with  most  reaching 
significance . 

Perceived  Facili tativeness  and 
Counseling  Outcomes:  Severely 
Disturbed  Patients 

Studies  with  the  B-LRI 

Truax   (1962)   administered  the  B-LRI  to  a  group  of  27 
hospitalized  schizophrenics.     The  subjects  were  divided  into 
three  groups:     eight  who  perceived  high  levels  of  facilita- 
tiveness  in  their  counselors;   five  who  perceived  low  levels 
of  f acilitativeness  in  their  counselors;   and  the  remaining 
14  who  were  a  control  group.     Since  differences  were  not 
found  between  any  of  the  groups  Truax  concluded  that  there 
was  little  relationship  between  perceived  f acilitativeness 
and  therapeutic  change. 

A  study  by  van  der  Veen   (1965)   also  found  a  lack  of 
relationship  between  B-LRI  f acilitativeness  and  therapy  out 
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come.     A  significant  correlation  was  found,  however,  between 
those  patients  who  perceived  high  levels  of  f acilitative- 
ness  in  their  counselors  and  improvement  in  problem  solving, 
problem  expression,   and  relating. 

Studies  with  the  RQ 

The  conclusions  of  the  above  two  studies  with  the  B-LRI, 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  perceived  f acilitative- 
ness  and  therapy  outcomes  with  severely  disturbed  subjects, 
was  supported  by  a  study  by  Truax,  Tunnell,   and  Wargo  (1966) 
using  the  RQ.     Using  a  sample  of  63  hospitalized  psychiatric 
patients  the  investigators  attempted  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship between  perceived  f acilitativeness  and  several  outcome 
measures.     An  overall  lack  of  significance  was  found  between 
perceived  facilitativeness  and  pre-therapy  to  post-therapy 
change . 

Reviewing  the  two  studies  in  which  Truax  was  the  senior 
investigator   (Truax,   1962;   Truax  et  al.,   1966),  Truax  and 
Carkhuff   (1967)   concluded  that  patient  perceived  facili- 
tativeness is  not  as  predictive  of  outcome  as  expert  ratings 
of  therapist-offered  facilitativeness  with  severely  dis- 
turbed patients.     This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  Rogers 
(1962)   who  noted  that  studies  using  severely  disturbed 
subjects  found  little  relationship  between  client  perceived 
facilitative  conditions  and  therapy  outcome.     This  weakness 
of  the  B-LRI  and  the  RQ  was  pointed  out  above. 
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Perceived  Facilitativeness  in  Educational  Settings 

Researchers  of  the  influence  of  perceived  facilitative- 
ness on  educational  outcomes  have  used  measures  of  facilita- 
tiveness other  than  those  cited  above.     These  investigations 
have  found  evidence  that  perceived  facilitative  conditions 
relate  to  various  student  outcomes    (Christensen ,   1960;  Lewis, 
Lovell,   and  Jessee,   1965;   and  Diskin,  1956), 

Christensen   (1960)    researched  the  relationship  between 
students'  perception  of  their  teacher's  warmth  and  student 
achievement  as  measured  by  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 
An  ingeniously  designed  study  used  current  students '  percep- 
tions of  their  teacher's  warmth  as  an  estimate  of  the  warmth 
received  by  students  the  previous  year.     The  outcome  measure 
was  the  change  in  achievement  test  scores  for  the  previous 
year's  students  after  adjustment  for  I.Q.     Christensen  found 
that  students  of  high-warmth  teachers  scored  significantly 
higher  on  the  Arithmetic  Skills  and  Vocabulary  subscales  than 
did  students  of  low-warmth  teachers.     Christensen  concluded 
that  the  affective  response  of  the  teacher  is  important  for 
the  growth  in  achievement  in  students. 

Lewis  et  al.    (1965)   studied  the  relationship  between 
student  perceptions  of  their  teacher  and  student  achieve- 
ment test  scores.     For  this  study  the  authors  developed 
the  Teacher-Pupil  Relationship  Inventory,   an  instrument  to 
assess  how  closely  the  teacher-pupil  relationship  was  to  an 
ideal  psychotherapeutic  relationship.     Change  in  pre-post 
achievement  test  scores,   adjusted  for  I.Q.,  were  outcome 
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measures.     The  results  for  the  6th  grade  sample   (n  =  86) 
supported  the  hypothesis.     Those  students  who  perceived  a 
high-level  relationship  with  their  teacher  had  higher  adjusted 
achievement  test  scores.     The  9th  grade  sample   (n  =  76) 
showed  no  significant  effect.     The  authors  felt  this  finding 
could  be  attributed  to  the  length  of  time  the  students  spent 
interacting  with  their  teacher.     The  6th  graders  were  with 
their  teacher  all  day  while  the  9th  graders  were  with  their 
(English)   teacher  only  40  minutes  per  day. 

The  ability  of  a  teacher  to  perceive  accurately  how  her 
students  perceive  her  was  the  focus  of  a  study  by  Diskin 
(1956) .     He  hypothesized  that  a  student-teacher  who  was  high  ' 
in  predictive  empathy  would  maintain  more  harmonious  inter- 
personal relations  in  her  classroom.     Predictive  empathy  was 
the  ability  of  the  student-teacher  to  predict  how  her  students 
see  themselves  and  the  student-teacher.     The  degree  of  agree- 
ment between  these  ratings    (teacher's  predicted  score  and 
students'   actual  score)   served  as  the  independent  variable. 
Diskin  found  that  student-teachers  who  were  high  in  predictive 
empathy  were  better  able  to  maintain  harmonious  interpersonal 
relations  in  the  classroom. 

Research  Evidence  on  the  Perceptual 
Organization  of  Effective  Teachers 

Theoretical  Foundations 

The  value  of  assessing  the  perceptual  organization  of 
teachers  as  a  way  of  predicting  effectiveness  is  based  on  the 
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"self-as-instrument"  concept  of  perceptual  psychology.  This 
concept  is  based  on  the  influential  effects  perceptions  have 
on  the  behavior  of  a  teacher. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I    (see  The  Self-as-Instru 
ment,  p.   8),  the  more  adequate  a  helper's  self  is  in  fulfill 
ing  his  need  for  adequacy,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 
helper  can  respond  to  the  needs  of  others.     The  perceptually 
adequate  helper  can  use  his  self  as  an  instrument  for 
accurately  inferring  the  perceptions  of  others. 

If  this  concept  is  valid,   then  helpers  who  have  been 
identified  as  effective  should  show  similar  perceptual  organ 
izations.     The  following  research  review  cites  evidence 
supporting  the  validity  of  this  concept. 

Perceptual  Assessment :  Method 

In  investigating  the  perceptual  world  of  teachers  we 
attempt  to  assess  the  direction  and  degree  of  perceptual 
differentiations  that  have  "...  become  so  important  in  the 
production  of  behavior  as  to  serve  as  effective  guides  to 
what  the  individual  will  or  will  not  do  in  any  circumstance" 
(Combs  and  Snygg,   1959,  p.   447).     This  assessment  is  accom- 
plished by  having  trained  judges  position  the  teachers  on 
several  bipolar  continua  indicating  the  judges'  inferences 
about  the  teachers'  perceptions  that  influence  their  teaching 
behavior . 

In  order  for  the  judges  to  assess  the  teachers'  percep- 
tions it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  sample  of  their 
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teaching  behavior  described  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view. 
This  sample  of  teaching  behavior  is  an  essay,  written  by  each 
teacher,  describing  a  teaching  incident  involving  a  problem 
situation  with  at  least  one  other  person.     By  reading  how  a 
teacher  handled  an  interpersonal  problem  the  judges  have 
evidence  of  the  underlying  perceptions  that  influenced  the 
teacher's  behavior.     The  judges' ratings  on  the  perceptual 
dimensions  indicate  the  judges'  inferences  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  teachers'  perceptions  are  in  agreement  with  those 
of  other  previously  identified  effective  teachers. 

Research  Findings 

The  first  investigation  into  the  perceptual  organization 
of  effective  and  ineffective  helpers  set  the  research  frame- 
work for  many  studies  that  followed.     Combs  and  Soper  (1963) 
explored    the    perceptual  organization  of  counselors-in- training 
at  the  University  of  Florida.     Combs  and  Soper  had  persons 
qualified  to  differentiate  potentially  effective  candidates 
from  potentially  ineffective  ones,   rank-order  counselors  from 
best  to  worst.     The  counselors-in-training  wrote  four  Human 
Relation  Incidents  which  were  scored  by  judges  skilled  in 
making  perceptual  inferences.     These  ratings  were  used  to 
rank-order  the  candidates  on  the  basis  of  their  perceptions 
of  self,  others,   their  task,   and  their  general  adequacy. 
The  resulting  rank-order  correlations  between  the  effective- 
ness rankings  and  the  perceptual  rankings  were  significant 
at  least  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.     Combs  and  Soper 
concluded  that  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  good  counselors 
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from  poor  ones  on  the  basis  of  their  perceptual  organiza- 
tion . 

Gooding   (1964)   investigated  the  differences  in  the  per- 
ceptual organization  of  effective  and  ineffective  elementary 
school  teachers.     Principals  and  curriculum  supervisors  listed 
the  best  and  worst  teachers  in  their  schools.     This  procedure 
resulted  in  a  sample  of  19  effective  and  13  ineffective 
teachers  for  perceptual  study.     Four  observers  trained  in 
making  perceptual  inferences  observed  each  teacher  three 
times  and  conducted  one  interview  with  each  subject.  These 
observers  then  independently  rated  each  teacher  on  20  per- 
ceptual dimensions.     Gooding  found  that  effective  teachers 
could  be  discriminated  from  ineffective  ones  on  the  basis  of 
their  perceptual  organization  as  inferred  from  classroom 
observations. 

Usher   (1966)   studied  the  relationship  between  selected 
college  teachers'   perceptual  organization  and  several  measures 
of  their  effectiveness.     Three  trained  judges  observed  the 
selected  teachers  in  several  classroom  situations.  After 
each  observation  the  judges  independently  rated  each  teacher 
on  12  perceptual  dimensions.     These  ratings  were  correlated 
with  four  measures  of  effectiveness:      (1)   student  ratings, 
(2)   department  head  ratings,    (3)   research  and  publications, 
and   (4)   professional  activities.     Usher  found  that  student 
ratings  of  effectiveness  were  related  to  the  teacher's  per- 
ceptual organization  while  the  other  measures  of  effective- 
ness showed  nonsignificant  differences. 
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Brown   (1970)   investigated  the  perceptual  organization  of 
outstanding  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in  comparison 
to  a  randomly  selected  group  of  teacher  graduate  students  from 
Florida  Atlantic  University   (FAU) .     His  sample  of  outstanding 
teachers  came  from  a  group  of  48  finalist  in  the  United 
States  Jaycee  Outstanding  Young  Educator  Award  Program  (OYE) . 
Judges  trained  in  making  perceptual  inferences  rated  each 
subject's  perceptual  organization  on  the  basis  of  their  re- 
sponses to  an  instrument  containing  questions  about  classroom 
management,   instructional  objectives  and  procedures,   and  self- 
evaluations.     Brown  found  the  OYE  group  was  rated  significantly 
higher  than  the  FAU  group  on  eight  perceptual  dimensions. 

Vonk   (1970)   researched  the  perceptual  organization  of 
79  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  enrolled  in  graduate 
classes  at  Florida  Atlantic  University.     Students  of  these 
teachers  rated  their  effectiveness  on  the  Self  Anchoring 
Scale,   an  instriament  which  required  the  students  to  place 
their  teachers  on  a  scale  ranging  from  the  best  teacher  to 
the  worst.     The  teachers  wrote  three  critical  teaching  inci- 
dents which  were  rated  by  trained  judges  on  several  percep- 
tual dimensions.     As  predicted  the  effective  teachers  had 
significantly  more  adequate  perceptual  organizations  than 
the  ineffective  teachers. 

Dellow   (1971)   investigated  the  relationship  between  two 
different  approaches  to  determining  effectiveness  as  a  helper: 
the  perceptual  approach  advanced  by  Combs  and  the  behavioral 
approach  advanced  by  Rogers.     Thirty-four  female  elementary 
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school  teachers  wrote  two  critical  teaching  incidents  from 
their  experience  as  a  teacher  and  also  tape-recorded  a  read- 
ing lesson.     The  written  incidents  were  rated  by  trained  judge 
on  seven  perceptual  dimensions.     Judges  trained  in  using  the 
Carkhuff  scales  rated  the  taped  lessons  to  determine  the  level 
of  f acilitativeness  offered  by  each  teacher  to  her  students. 
The  resulting  correlations  between  the  two  sets  of  variables 
were  positive  but  low.     Dellow  concluded  that  the  two  measures 
may  be  measuring  different  teacher  characteristics. 

Dedrick   (1972)   researched  the  relationship  between  the 
perceptual  organization  of  junior  college  instructors  and 
their  student-rated  effectiveness.     The  32  subjects  wrote 
essays  about  three  human  relation  incidents  and  essays  respond 
ing  to  five  Thematic  Apperception  Test  cards.     Their  students 
rated  them  on  the  Self  Anchoring  Scale  and  the  Purdue  Instruc- 
tor Performance  Indicator.     Trained  judges  inferred  the  In- 
structors'  perceptual  organizations  from  the  essay  stories. 
Dedrick  found  that  five  perceptual  dimensions  had  high  pre- 
dictive power  in  determining  the  instructors'  effectiveness. 

Two  studies  relate  directly  to  this  investigation.  One 
(Combs  et  al.,   1974)   compared  the  perceptual  organization  of 
the  Childhood  Education  Program  (CEP)   graduates  to  those  of 
graduates  of  the  traditional  elementary  education  program 
at  the  University  of  Florida.     The  other    (Aspy  and  Buhler, 
1975)   studied  the  effect  of  teacher  perceptual  organization 
of  student  performance  on  standardized  tests. 
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The  study  by  Combs  and  his  colleagues   (Combs  et  al . , 
1974)  was  an  attempt  to  determine  if  the  CEP  program  was 
meeting  its  goal  of  developing  teachers  with  "...  appropri- 
ate positive  perceptions,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  about  self, 
others,   goals,   and  purposes   ..."    (Combs  et  al.,   1974,  p. 
177).     To  do  this, a  sample  of  35  CEP  graduates  was  compared 
with  a  sample  of  graduates  from  the  traditional  elementary 
program  of  the  University  of  Florida  on  several  perceptual 
dimensions.     The  perceptual  inferences  were  made  by  trained 
judges  who  observed  each  subject  teach  for  an  entire  day. 
The  results  showed  that  CEP  graduates  had  perceptual  organi- 
zations significantly  more  like  those  of  previously  identi- 
fied effective  teachers  than  did  subjects  from  the  traditional 
approach . 

Aspy  and  Buhler     (1975)   related  teachers'   self  concepts 
to  change  in  their  students'   scores  on  standardized  tests. 
The  sample  consisted  of  six  third-grade  teachers  and  a  sample 
of  their  students  selected  by  high  or  low  scores  on  an  I.Q.  test. 
The  investigators  had  trained  observers  rate  each  teacher  on 
the  Parker  Self  Concept  Checklist  following  one  hour  observa- 
tions of  a  reading  lesson.     The  observations  were  conducted 
twice,  once  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring.     Five  subscales 
of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  were  the  change  measures. 

Aspy  and  Buhler     found  that  "Overall,  on  the  total  gain, 
the  students  of  high  self  concept  teachers  demonstrated 
greater  gain  than  those  of  low  self  concept  teachers"  (1975, 
p.   388).     Significant  differences  were  found  on  the  Word 
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Meaning,  Paragraph  Meaning,  Word  Study  Skills,   and  Language 
subscales.     Only  the  Spelling  subscale  failed  to  show  a 
significant  difference. 

Summary 

In  summary,   two  things  seem  clear.     First,   that  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  a  helping  relationship  is 
the  perceived  relationship  between  a  helper  and  a  helpee. 
Second,  good  and  poor  helpers  can  be  distinguished  on  the 
basis  of  how  they  perceive  themselves  and  others.     The  present 
study  was  an  attempt  to  relate  these  two  factors  to  one 
another  with  regard  to  prospective  teachers  and  professional 
educators  in  a  college  of  education. 


CHAPTER  III 
DESIGN,   PROCEDURES,   AND  ANALYSIS 

This  chapter  presents  a  description  of  the  basic  de- 
sign of  the  study,  subjects,  and  procedures.     It  also  ex- 
amines the  statistical  analyses  employed. 

Design  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  now  Childhood  Education  students  per- 
ceive their  seminar  teacher  and  other  group  members  and  how 
they  perceive  themselves.     Students' perceptions  of  teacher 
and  group  were  hypothetically  related  to  Rogers'    (1957,  1962) 
theories  that  certain  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
or  group  will  promote  positive  personality  change  or  growth 
in  the  students. 

The  parent  population  for  this  study  was  approximately 
570  University  of  Florida  students  enrolled  in  the  Child- 
hood Education  Program   (CEP) .     CEP  is  divided  into  five 
teams  of  teachers  and  students  which  are  further  divided 
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into  39  seminars.     The  students  are  mostly  female  juniors 
and  seniors,   19  to  2  3  years  of  age.     Students  are  randomly 
assigned  to  vacancies  in  each  team  and  seminar  when  they 
enter  the  program.     Each  seminar,   then,  can  have  students 
who  have  been  in  CEP  for  from  1  to  10  academic  quarters. 

To  maximize  the  effects  that  the  students'  perceptions 
of  their  teacher  and  other  group  members  had  on  the  students' 
perceptions  of  selves,  the  population  was  limited  to  those 
students  who  v/ere  members  of  seminars  which  have  had  the 
same  seminar  teacher  for  the  last  six  academic  quarters, 
excluding  summer  quarters.     Twenty  of  the  39  seminars  met 
this  requirement     Ten  of  these  seminars  consisting  of  155 
students  agreed  to  participate  in  the  initial  testing  pro- 
cedures . 

The  initial  testing  consisted  of  the  students  in  these 
seminars  completing  two  form>s  of  the  Barrett-Lennard  Rela- 
tionship Inventory   (Barrett-Lennard,   1962) .     The  Relationship 
Inventory  was  developed  by  Barrett-Lennard   (1962)   to  assess 
how  clients  perceive  the  attitudes  and  responses  of  their 
therapists.     In  the  revised  form  used  in  this  study  the 
Relationship  Inventory  consisted    of  32  questions  assessing 
four  facilitative  dimensions  and  a  total  facilitative  score. 
The  four  scales     are  measures  of  the  teacher's  or  group 
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members'   positive  regard,  empathy,  congruence,  and  uncon- 
ditionality  of  regard.     The  total  facilitative  score  is  the 
sum  of  the  four  scales.     A  sample  of  the  results  of  this 
testing  generated  the  main  independent  variables  for  this 
study. 

A  subsample  of  45   of  these  students  were  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  second  testing  session.     Thirty-one  did  so. 
These  students  wrote  two  Human  Relations  Incident  essays,  a 
perceptual  projective  technique.     These  essays  were  blind- 
coded  and  rated  on  three  perceptual  dimensions  by  three  ex- 
perienced perceptual  judges.     The  results  of  this  procedure 
yielded  the  dependent  variables. 

Subject  Selection  and  Parameters 

The  selection  of  the  sample  from  the  parent  population 
was  a  three-phase  procedure.     Phase  I  consisted  of  the  iden- 
tification of  the  seminar  groups  appropriate  for  participatio 
in  this  study.     Phase  II  concerned  the  selection  of  those 
seminars  out  of  Phase  I  that  fit  predetermined  parameters 
and  were  therefore  selected  for  further  testing.     Phase  III 
involved  the  second  set  of  testing  and  the  identification  of 
the  final  sample. 
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Phase  I 

As  stated  above  the  parent  population  consisted  of 
approximately  570  Childhood  Education  Program   (CEP)  students 
and  their  39  seminar    leaders    and  groups.     The  population  for 
this  phase  of  the  study  was  restricted  to  those  2  0  seminar 
groups  which  have  had  the  same  seminar  teacher  the  last  two 
academic  years.     Ten  of  these  seminars  in  four  of  the  five 
CEP  teams  agreed  to  participate  in  this  investigation.  The 
155  students  in  these  10  seminars  completed  two  forms  of  the 
Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory   (see  Appendix  B;  see 
also  Research  Instruments,  p.    40).     They  also  filled  out  a 
form  providing  the  secondary  independent  variables  (see 
Appendix  A) . 

The  Phase  I  sample  consisted  of  143  females  and  12 
males.     The  mean  age  was  22.2  with  a  range  of  19  to  43.  They 
had    been  in  CEP  an  average  of  4.0  quarters   (range:     1  to 
10) .     They  had    been  members  of  their  seminar  an  average  of 
3.7  quarters    (range:     1  to  8).     One  hundred  three  of  the 
sample  were  classified  4ED   (seniors),  with  51  3ED's  (juniors), 
and  1  5ED.     One  hundred  twenty-nine    (83%)   of  the  155 
students      had  the  same  seminar  teacher  during  this  time. 
One  hundred  thirty-three   (86%)   of  the  total  sample  had  been 
members  of  only  their  current  seminar  group. 
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Means  and  standard  deviations  were  computed  for  the 
total  scale  score  and  the  four  scales  on  the  two  forms  of  the 
Relationship  Inventory  for  each  seminar,  each  team,  and 
the  total  sample.     The  teachers  of  these  10  seminars  had  an 
average  facilitative  score  of  43.7  on  the  Relationship  In- 
ventory.    The  observed  range  was  20.0  to  61.7  out  of  a 
theoretical  range  of  -96  to  96.     The  10  seminar  groups  had 
an  average  facilitative  score  of  36.4  with  a  range  of  18.3 
to  57.4  with  the  same  theoretical  range. 

Phase  II 

Phase  II  was  concerned  with  the  selection  of  those 
seminars  out  of  Phase  I  that  fit  predetermined  criteria  and 
were  therefore  selected  for  further  testing.     One  criterion 
was  that  the  seminars  were  from  the  same  CEP  team.  This 
criterion  was  established  in  an  attempt  to  control  for  some 
of  the  identifiable  sources  of  internal  invalidity.  The 
other  criterion  was  that  the  seminars  fit  into  preselected 
combined-conditions  categories  as  defined  below. 

CEP  is  divided  into  five  teams  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents.    Staying  within  one  team  for  this  investigation  was 
designed  to  eliminate  experiential  differences  between  the 
teams  as  a  factor  effecting  the  outcome  measures. 
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The  seminars  selected  for  further  testing  were  members 
of  that  team  which  had  at  least  one  seminar  in  each  of  the 
following  combined  conditions  categories: 

1.  a  high-level  teacher  and  a  high-level  group 

2.  a  high-level  teacher  and  a  low-level  group 

3.  a  low-level  teacher  and  a  high-level  group 

4.  a  low-level  teacher  and  a  low-level  group. 
Classifying  a  seminar  teacher  or  group  as  high  or  low  in 
level  of  f acilitativeness  was  accomplished  by  a  median-split 
procedure.     For  example,  a  teacher  with  an  above-median  rat- 
ing from  the  total  score  of  the  Relationship  Inventory  was 
classified  as  a  high-level  teacher.     This  procedure  was 
utilized  in  classifying  all  the  seminars  in  the  sample  as 
being  either  high-level  or  low- level  on  both  forms  of  the 
Relationship  Inventory.     One  team.  Team  A,  was  found  to  ful- 
fill these  conditions  and  was  selected  for  further  testing. 

Team  A  consisted  of  61  students  in  the  Phase  I  sample. 
These  students  were  55  females  and  6  males  with  an  average 
age  of  22.1.     They  had    been  in  CEP  an  average  of  4.4  quar- 
ters.    They  had     been  members  of  their  seminar  an  average  of 
4.2  quarters.     Since  being  in  CEP,   80.3%       had        only  their 
current  seminar  teacher;   85.2%  had    only  been  members  of 
their  current  seminar  group.     Nineteen  were  classified  as 
3ED,   with  41  4ED's,   and  1  5ED. 
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The  teachers  of  these  six  seminars  had  an  average 

facilitative  score  of  41.7.     The  observed  range  was  60.6 

to  20.4.     The  seminar  groups  had  an  average  facilitative 

score  of  32.8  with  an  observed  range  of  48.0  to  18.3. 

Phase  III 

Phase  III  involved  the  second  set  of  testing  and  the 
identification  of  the  final  sample.     Students  in  five  of  the 
six  Team  A  seminars  were  contacted  by  the  investigator  at  a 
regularly  scheduled  seminar  meeting  during  the  eighth  or 
ninth  week  of  classes,  spring  term,   1976.     These  students 
were  asked  to  write  two  Human  Relation  Incident  essays  (see 
Appendix  C;   see  also  Research  Instruments,  p.  40).     Of  the 
approximately  45  students  contacted  35  returned  essays. 
Three  of  these  were  miscoded  and  one  was  written  in  a  form 
unusable  by  the  investigator. 

Final  Sample 

The  subjects  consisted  of  30  females  and  1  male.  The 
average  age  was  22.5.     They  had     been  in  CEP  an  average  of 
4.8  quarters  and  in  their  seminar  group  an  average  of  4.5 
quarters.     A  percentage  of  83.5      had         only  their  current 
seminar  teacher.     the  same  83.5%  had     been  members  of  only 
their  current  seminar  group.     Seven  were  classified  3ED,  23 
4ED,  with  1  5ED. 
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Research  Instruments 
Two  instruments  were  used  for  obtaining  the  data  for 
this  study:     the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory,  a 
report  of  perceptions  instrument,  and  the  Human  Relations 
Incident  Essay,   a  self-perception  projective  technique. 

The  Relationship  Inventory 

The  Relationship  Inventory  was  devised  by  Barrett- 
Lennard   (1962)   to  measure  the  dimensions  of  a  client's  per- 
ceptions of  his  therapist's  attitudes  and  responses.  The 
original  inventory  contained  85  items  and  5  scales:  positive 
regard,  empathy,  congruence,  unconditionality  of  regard, 
willingness  to  be  known,  and  a  total  scale  score  comprised  of 
the  sum  of  the  5  subscales.     There  were  separate  groups  of 
items  for  each  scale  consisting  of  positive  and  negative  ex- 
pressions of  each  variable.     Each  variable  was  represented 
by  16-18  items  in  the  final  form. 

Construct  validity  for  the  scale  has  been  established. 
Five  experienced  client-centered  counselors  familiar  with 
the  theoretical  approach  of  the  Relationship  Inventory  rated 
the  pool  of  possible  items  as  being  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive expressions  of  the  scale  to  be  assessed.     Only  those 
items  on  which  there  was  perfect  agreement  were  kept  in  the 
final  form. 
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Predictive  validity  and  construct  validity  were  estab- 
lished with  Barrett-Lennard ' s  research.     He  found  that  the 
inventory  discriminated,  as  predicted,  between  those  clients 
who  improved  in  therapy  and  those  clients  who  did  not. 
This  research  also  demonstrated  that  the  instrument  was  an 
effective  measure  of  the  relationship  between  Rogers'  (1957) 
theories  and  counseling  outcome. 

The  Relationship  Inventory  was  revised  by  Barrett- 
Lennard  on  the  basis  of  his  research.     The  willingness  to  be 
known  scale  was  found  to  be  nonpredictive  of  counseling  out- 
come and  was  dropped  from  the  instrument. 

Barrett-Lennard  gathered  two  kinds  of  reliability  data, 
split-half  and  test-retest.     The  split-half  reliability  co- 
efficients ranged  from  .82  to  .93.     Test-retest  reliability 
correlations  ranged  from  .86  to  .95.     Other  investigators 
have  reported  internal  consistency  reliability  coefficients 
for  the  4  subscales  from  .82  to  .95  and  stability  coefficients 
for  the  total  score  of  .93  to  .95    (Lanning,  1971). 

Wiebe     and  Pearce   (1973)   conducted  an  item  analysis 
of  the  Relationship  Inventory  based  on  college  freshman's 
perceptions  of  their  relationship  with  a  friend.  They 
reported  the  original  scales  were  not  satisfactorily  discrete 
and  contained  several  items  apparently  identified  with  the 
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wrong  scale,  and  furthermore,   that  a  number  of  items  did 
not  discriminate  well.     They  suggested  using  a  shorter, 
more  "robust"   inventory  which  included  only  those  items 
which  are  most  strongly  correlated  with  the  scale  on  which 
they  appear   (an  item-scale  correlation  greater  than  .50), 
and  which  discriminated  significantly   (p  <   .05)  between 
high  and  low  scorers.     This  study  used  the  Wiebe-Pearce 
revision  consisting  of  32  items  and  4  subscales  (see 
Appendix  B) . 

The  Relationship  Inventory  was  prepared  in  two  parallel 
forms  differing  only  in  third-person  pronouns  (Barrett- 
Lennard,   1962;   Hansen  et  al.,   1966).     For  example,  question 
one  of  the  perceptions  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  form 
"He  respects  me"  became  "They  respect  me"  on  the  percep- 
tions of  group  f acilitativeness  form.     The  Relationship 
Inventory  was  prepared  by  the  investigator  following  the 
Wiebe— Pearce  revision  of  Barrett-Lennard ' s  original  in- 
ventory. 

In  his  original  research,  Barrett-Lennard   (1962)  found 
the     four      subscales  of  the  Relationship  Inventory  to 
be  significantly  intercorrelated  with  each  other  and  the 
total  score.     The  total  score  was  therefore  found  to  be 
as  predictive  of  counseling  outcomes  as  the  individual 
scale  scores. 
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The  computed  intercorrelations  for  the  Relationship 
Inventory  scale  scores  and  total  score  in  this  investigation 
were  all  positive  and  siqnificant  beyond  the  .001  level. 
This  relationship  may  be  seen  in  Table  3.1.     The  use  of  the 
total  score  to  define  the  main  independent  variables  was 
considered  appropriate  in  this  study  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  intercorrelations. 

The  Human  Relations  Incident  Technique 

The  Human  Relations  Incident  Technique  is  a  method  for 
inferring  a  person's  perceptual  organization  based  on  an 
essay  written  by  the  person   (see  Appendix  C) .  Judges 
trained  in  making  perceptual  inferences  read  an  essay  to 
infer  the  underlying  perceptions  that  influenced  the  per- 
son's behavior.     Human  Relations  Incidents  were  first  used  by 
Combs  and  Soper   (196  3)    in  studying  the  perceptual  organiza- 
tion of  counselors-in-training  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Since  then,  other  investigators  have  successfully  used  simi- 
lar projective  techniques  in  making  reliable  perceptual 
inferences   (Courson,   1963;  Benton,   1964;  Vonk ,  1970; 
Kallstrom,   1970;  Dellow,   1971;  Pendergrass,  1971). 

Reliability  of  the  Human  Relations  Incident  Technique 
is  a  function  of  the  ability  of  the  raters  to  see  other 
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Table  3.1 

Intercorrelations  Between  the  Scales  of  the  Relationship 
Inventory,  Teacher  Form  and  Group  Form,   for  Team  A 

Teacher  Form 


R 

E 

C 

U 

T 

Regard  (R) 

Empathy  (E) 

. 7432* 

Congruence  (C) 

. 8100* 

.8165* 

Unconditionality  (U) 

.5960* 

.6981* 

.7239* 

Total  (T) 

.  8879* 

.9103* 

.9436* 

.8311* 

Group 

Form 

R 

E 

C 

U 

T 

Regard  (R) 

Empathy  (E) 

.5387* 

Congruence  (C) 

. 7361* 

.6948* 

Unconditionality  (U) 

.4674* 

.4959* 

.5759* 

Total  (T) 

. 8346* 

. 8162* 

.9272* 

. 7353* 

*P  <  .001 
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persons  from  an  internal  point  of  view.     They  have  the  task 
of  "reading  behavior  backwards"  or  attempting  to  see  the 
internal  perceptual  world  of  another  as  it  is  to  him. 
Combs   (1959)   describes  this  process  as  observing  a  person's 
behavior  and  reconstructing  the  perceptual  field  of  the 
behaver.     "We  can  accomplish  this  task  by  asking  ourselves 
'Now  why  did  he  do  that?'   or  'Under  what  circumstances 
would  I  have  done  that?'" 

Interrater  reliability  scores  from  previous  research 
indicates  that  judges  can  be  trained  to  make  reliable  in- 
ferences about  the  perceptual  organization  of  persons  based 
on  Human  Relations  Incident  type  essays   (Combs  and  Soper, 
1963;   Courson,   1963;   Benton,   1970;  Kallstrom,   1970;  Dellow, 
1971;   Pendergrass,  1971). 

Various  forms  of  validity  have  been  established  for 
the  Human  Relations  Incident  Technique.     Predictive  validity 
and  construct  validity  were  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the 
research  cited  above  and  in  Chapter  II  of  this  report. 

As  theoretically  predicted,   perceptually  adequate  per- 
sons are  more  likely  to  be  seen  as  effective  helpers  by  quali- 
fied persons  in  a  position  to  differentiate  effective  helpers 
from  ineffective  ones.     This  relationship  holds  for  counselors- 
in  training   (Combs  and  Soper,    1963),   teachers    (Gooding,  1964), 
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Episcopal  pastors   (Benton,   1964)  ,  and  college  teachers 
(Usher,  1966).     These  studies  also  demonstrated  a  relation- 
ship between  perceptual  theory  and  helper  effectiveness, 
establishing  construct  validity. 

Selection  of  Judges 

The  investigator  was  fortunate  to  have  several  trained 
judges  available  to  make  the  perceptual  inferences  for  this 
study.     The  judges  had  at  least  40  hours  each  of  previous 
training  and  experience.     A  high  degree  of  interrater  re- 
liability for  these  judges  has  been  previously  established 
(see  Table  3.2).     Before  beginning  the  ratings  for  this  study 
the  judges  met  and  reviewed  perceptual  theory  and  the  three 
perceptual  dimensions  used  in  the  present  study.  Inter- 
rater reliability  for  this  investigation  can  be  found  in 
Table  4.1  ,  Chapter  IV,  of  this  report. 

Independent  Variables 
The  total  scores  on  the  Relationship  Inventory  of  the 
Phase  II  sample  were  used  to  determine  two  of  the  major  in- 
dependent variables  in  this  study:     the  level  of  teacher 
facilitativeness  and  the  level  of  group  f acilitativeness . 
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Table  3.2 

Previously  Established  Interrater  Reliability 
for  the  Three  Judges  of  This  Study 


Scale 

Percent  of  Ratings 
Falling  Within  a  2-point  Spread 

Identif ied-Unidentif ied 

77.77 

Worthy- Unworthy 

88.88 

People-Things 

88.  88 

Total 

85.  81 
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The  level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  was  the  mean  of 
the  levels  of  f acilitativeness  students  reported  as  perceiving 
in  a  teacher  as  indicated  by  the  total  scale  scores  of  the 
teacher  form  of  the  Relationship  Inventory.     Table  3.2  lists 
the  levels  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  for  the  six  teachers 
in  Team  A. 

The  level  of  group  f acilitativeness  was  the  mean  of 
the  levels  of  f acilitativeness  students  reported  as  perceiving 
in  each  other  as  indicated  by  the  total  scale  scores  of  the 
group  form  of  the  Relationship  Inventory.     Table  3.3  lists 
the  levels  of  group  f acilitativeness  for  the  six  seminars 
in  Team  A. 

A  third  major  independent  variable  was  length  of  time 
in  group.     The  number  of  academic  quarters  the  student  had 
been  a  member  of  his  seminar  group  at  the  time  of  testing 
comprised  this  variable. 

The  minor  independent  variables  were  elements  possibly 
effecting  the  outcome  measures  that  were  not  measured  by  the 
major  independent  variables.     These  factors  were  the  subjects 
sex,  age,  number  of  quarters  in  CEP,  and  student  classifi- 
cation  (3ED,   4ED,   5ED) .     Also  included  was  whether  or  not 
the  student  had  been  a  member  of  another  seminar  or  had  had 
another  seminar  teacher. 
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Dependent  Variables 

Ratings  from  the  Human  Relations  Incident  essays  were 
used  to  determine  the  dependent  variables  for  this  study: 
perceptions  of  self  and  group  perceptions  of  selves. 

Perceptions  of  self  were  the  sum  of  each  individual's 
ratings  on  three  perceptual  dimensions.     Each  dimension 
indicated  the  direction  and  degree  of  the  individual's 
perceptual  organization  in  an  area  previously  shown  to  dif- 
ferentiate more  effective  helpers  from  less  effective  ones 
(see  Chapter  II).     The  three  dimensions  are  expressed  as  bi- 
polar continua  defined  as  follows: 

PERCEPTION  OF  SELF 

1           2           3  4           5           6  7 

Identified:     The  student  Unidentified:     The  student 

feels  a  oneness  with  all  feels  generally  apart  from 

mankind.     He  is  deeply  others.     His  feelings  of 

and  meaningfully  related  oneness  are  restricted  to 

to  persons  of  every  de-  those  of  similar  beliefs, 
scription. 

PERCEPTION  OF  OTHERS 

1           2           3  4           5           6  7 

Worthy:       The  student  Unworthy ;     The  student  sees 

sees  other  people  as  other  people  as  lacking 

possessing  innate  innate  worth  and  value, 

value  and  worth.     The  Concern  for  human  dignity 

maintenance  of  human  and  integrity  has  a  low 

dignity  and  integrity  priority  in  his  thinking, 
is  of  major  importance 
in  his  consideration. 
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FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 
1           2           3  4  5  6  7 
People;     The  student  is  Things;     The  student  is  con- 
concerned  with  the  human  cerned  with  the  impersonal 
aspects  of  affairs.     The  aspects  of  affairs.  Ques- 
attitudes,   feelings,  tions  of  order,  management, 
beliefs,   and  welfare  of  mechanics  and  details  of  things 
persons  are  of  prime  con-  and  events  are  of  prime  con- 
siderations in  his  sideration  in  his  thinking, 
thinking . 

Students'  perceptions  of  selves  was  the  group  mean  of 
each  member's  perceptions  of  self  as  obtained  from  the  total 
scores  on  the  bipolar  dimensions  defined  above. 


Hypotheses 

Three  major  and  two  minor  hypotheses  were  tested.  The 
major  hypotheses  ocncerned  the  relationships  of  level  of 
teachers  f acilitativeness ,   level  of  group  f acilitativeness , 
and  length  of  time  in  group,  with  students'  perceptions  of 
self.     The  minor  hypotheses     investigated        the  relation- 
ship between  perceptions  of  self  and  perceptions  of  the 
f acilitativeness  of  others. 

E^:     The  relationship  of  the  level  of  group  f acilita- 
tiveness will  be  greater  than  the  relationship 
of  the  level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  with 
students'   perceptions  of  selves. 
Hypothesis  1  examined  whether  the  level  of  group  facil- 
itativeness  or  level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  accountid  for 
more  of  the  variance  in  students'   perceptions  of  selves. 

H^:     There  will  be  a  significant  interaction  between 
the  level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness  and  the 
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level  of  students'    f acilitativeness  on  group 
perceptions  of  selves. 
Hypothesis  2  investigated  the  interaction  between  level 
of  teacher  f acilitativeness  and  level  of  group  f acilitative- 
ness with  students'   perceptions  of  selves  as  the  dependent 
variable . 

H^:     The  relationship  of  teacher  and  group  facilitative 
ness  to  students'   perceptions  of  selves  is  differ- 
entially effected  by  the  length  of  time  the  stu- 
dents have  been  in  the  group. 
Hypothesis  3  investigated  the  long-term  relationship  of 
combined  teacher-group  f acilitativeness  with  students'  per- 
ceptions of  selves  at  different  lengths  of  time  in  the  group 
H^:     There  will  be  a  positive  correlation  between 
perceptions  of  self  and  perceptions  of  the 
f acilitativeness  of  others. 
Hypothesis  4  was  concerned  with  whether  the  level  of 
psychological  adjustment  of  a  perceiver  affects  his  percep- 
tion of  the  f acilitativeness  of  others. 

H^:     There  will  be  an  identifiable  difference  in  the 
way  high  and  low  perceivers  of  self  perceive  the 
f acilitativeness  of  their  teacher  and  their  group. 
Hypothesis  5  investigated  the  Relationship  Inventory 
scoring  patterns  characteristic  of  high  and  low  perceivers 
of  self. 
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Statistical  Analyses 
The  data  were  prepared  for  regression  analyses.  The 
independent  variables  were  classified  as  X  variables  for 
each  subject  as  follows: 

XlO:     the  level  of  teacher  f acili tativeness 
Xll:     the  level  of  teacher  positive  regard 
X12:     the  level  of  teacher  empathy 
X13:     the  level  of  teacher  congruence 

X14:     the  level  of  teacher  unconditionality  of  regard 

X20:     the  level  of  group  f acilitativeness 

X21:     the  level  of  group  positive  f acilitativeness 

X2  2:     the  level  of  group  empathy 

X23:     the  level  of  group  congruence 

X24:     the  level  of  group  unconditionality  of  regard 
X30:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  teacher's  f acilita- 
tiveness 

X31:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  teacher's  positive 
regard 

X32:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  teacher's  empathy 
X33:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  teacher's  congruence 
X34:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  teacher's  uncondi- 
tionality of  regard 
X40:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  group's  f acilita- 
tiveness 

X41:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  group's  positive 
regard 

X42:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  group's  empathy 
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X43:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  group's  congruence 
X44:     the  individual's  perception  of  his  group's  uncondi- 

tionality  of  regard 
X50:  age 
X60:  sex 

X70:     number  of  quarters  the  individual  has  been  in  CEP 
X80:     number  of  quarters  the  individual  has  been  in  this 
seminar 

X90:     has  this  individual  had  the  same  seminar  teacher? 
XlOO:  has  this  individual  had  the  same  seminar  group? 
XllO:   student  classification 

The  dependent  variables  were  classified  as  Y  variables 
for  each  subject  as  follows: 
YIO:     students'   perceptions  of  selves 

students'   perceptions  of  selves:     identif ied-unidentif ied 
students'   perceptions  of  others:  worthy-unworthy 
students'   perceptual  frame  of  reference:  people-things 
the  individual's  perceptions  of  self 
the  individual's  perception  of  self  as  identif ied- 
unidentified 

Y22:     the  individual's  perception  of  others  as  worthy- 
unworthy 

Y23:     the  individual's  perceptual  frame  of  reference  as 
people- things 

Hypothesis  1,  whether  teacher  or  group  level  of  facili- 
tativeness  accounted  for  more  of  the  variance  in  group  per- 
ceptions of  selves,  was  tested  by  separately  regressing 


Yll 
Y12 
Y13 
Y20 
Y21 
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variables  XIO  and  X20  to  YIO. 

Hypothesis  2  concerned  the  interaction  between  teacher 
and  group  levels  of  f acilitativenss  on  group  perceptions  of 
selves.     A  regression  analysis  was  performed  using  variables 
XIO,  X20,   and  YIO. 

Hypothesis  3  concerned  the  interaction  between  the 
level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness ,   level  of  group  facilita- 
tiveness,  with  length  of  time  in  group  on  group  perceptions 
of  selves.     Regression  analysis  was  performed  using  variables 
XIO,  X20,  X80,   and  YIO. 

To  test  Hypothesis  4,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  scores  of  the  Relationship  Inventory  and 
perceptions  of  self,  Pearson  product-moment  correlations 
were  computed.     The  X  variables  X30,  X31,  X32,  X33,  X34, 
X40,  X41,  X42,  X43,  and  X44  were  correlated  with  the  Y  vari- 
ables Y20,   Y21,   Y22,   and  Y23. 

To  determine  if  high  and  low  perceivers  of  self  demon- 
strate different  scoring  patterns  on  the  Relationship  Inven- 
tory, Hypothesis  5,   an  item  analysis  of  the  Relationship 
Inventory,  was  performed. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  the  examination  of 
the  relationships  of  student-perceived  teacher  and  group 
levels  of  f acilitativeness  with  students'  perceptions  of 
selves.     This  effect  was  further  hypothesized  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  how  long  the  students  have  been  members  of  their 
group.     The  three  hypotheses  examining  this  relationship 
were  tested  by  multiple  regression  analysis.     The  relation- 
ships were  all  predicted  to  be  significant  beyond  the  .05 
level  of  confidence. 

The  minor  purpose  of  this  study  was  the  investigation 
of  the  relationship  between  student's  perceptions  of  the 
f acilitativeness  of  others  and  student's  perceptions  of 
self.     The  hypotheses  investigating  this  relationship  were 
tested  by  Pearson  Product-Moment  correlation  coefficients  and 
a  discriminant  function  item  analysis  of  the  Barrett-Lennard 
Relationship  Inventory.     It  was  predicted  that  the  correla- 
tions between  the  two  measures  would  be  significant,  and 
that  the  item  analysis  would  show  significantly  different 
scoring  patterns  for  high  and  low  perceivers  of  self. 
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Null  Hypotheses 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  examined  in  this 
investigation  to  determine  the  relationships  between  the 
independent  and  dependent  variables. 

E^z     There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  variance  in  students'  perceptions 
of  selves  accounted  for  by  the  teacher  level  of 
f acilitativeness  or  group  level  of  f acili tative- 
ness . 

:     There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  var- 
iance in  students '   perceptions  of  selves  accounted 
for  by  the  interaction  between  the  levels  of  teacher 
and  group  f acili tativeness  than  can  be  accounted 
by  either  facilitative  measure  alone. 
H^:     There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  vari- 
ance in  students'  perceptions  of  selves  accounted  for 
for  by  either  length  of  time  in  group,  or  the  inter- 
action between  length  of  time  in  group  with  'the 
levels  of  teacher  and  group  f acilitativeness ,  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  facilitative  levels 
alone . 

:     There  will  be  no  significant  correlation  between 
how  a  student  perceives  the  f acili tativeness  of 
others  and  how  he  perceives  his  self. 
H^:     There  will  be  no  items  on  the  Barrett-Lennard 

Relationship  Inventory  that  discriminate  between 
high  and  lov7  perceivers  of  self. 
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Reliability  of  Human  Relations  Incident  Ratings 

Reliability  of  judges'   ratings  of  the  Human  Relations 
Incidents  was  obtained  by  assessing  the  agreement  between 
the  judges'   independent  ratings  of  the  essays.     The  ratings 
were  considered  reliable  if  all  three  judges  positioned  the 
person  within  two  points  of  each  other  75%  of  the  time. 
A  further  restriction  was  that  the  ratings  must  fall  on  the 
same  positive  or  negative  side  of  the  mid-point.     For  example, 
ratings  of  2,   3,   and  4  were  considered  reliable  while  ratings 
of  3,   4,   and  5  were  not.     Table  4.1  lists  the  percent  of  two- 
point  agreement  for  the  judges  in  this  study.     The  data  sug- 
gest that  the  judges  reliably  rated  the  HRI  essays. 

Results 

Main  hypotheses 

The  main  hypotheses  concerned  the  relationships  of  the 
level  of  teacher  f acilitatives   (TF) ,  the  level  of  group 
f acilitativeness    (GF) ,  and  length  of  time  in  group   (T)  with 
students'  perceptions  of  selves   (SPS) .     The  three  main  hypo- 
theses were  tested  by  regression  analysis. 

H^:     The  first  hypothesis  predicted  a  significant 

difference  in  the  relationship  of  TF  and  GF  to 
SPS.     The  facilitative  variables  were  regressed 
toward  the  perceptual  variable  to  determine  the 
amount  of  perceptions  of  selves  variance  accounted 
for  by  each.     Table  4.2  lists  the  results  of  these 
regressions . 


TABLE  4 . 1 


Inter-judge  Reliability  for  the  Three 
Perceptual  Judges  of  this  Study: 
Percent  of  Ratings  Falling  Within  Tv/o 
Points 


Dimension 

Percent 

Self 

77.41 

Others 

87.09 

Frame  of  Reference 

83.87 

Total 

83.87 
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TABLE  4.2 

Regression  Analysis  Results  for  Hypothesis  1 


Variable  Entered: 

GF 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

P 

R^ 

Regression 

1 

13118. 00 

13118. 

,00 

60  .57 

0.0001 

.67 

Error 

29 

6280.84 

216. 

58 

Total 

30 

19398.84 

Variable  Entered: 

TF 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

p 

R^ 

Regression 

1 

589.74 

598. 

74 

0.91 

0.35 

.  03 

Error 

29 

18809.09 

648  . 

59 

Total 

30 

19398.84 
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Variable  GF  accounted  for  67.62%  of  the  variance  in  SPS, 
which  is  significant  beyond  the  .0001  level  of  confidence. 
The  TF  accounted  for  only  3%  of  the  SPS  variance  which  was 
not  more  than  could  be  expected  by  chance  p  >   .3.     The  null 
hypothesis  was  rejected  and  the  research  hypothesis  was 
accepted.     The  level  of  group  facilitativeness  accounted  for 
more  of  the  variance  in  students'   perceptions  of  selves  than 
did  the  level  of  teacher  facilitativeness. 

H^:     The  second  research  hypothesis  investigated  the 
interaction  between  TF  and  GF  in  accounting  for 
the  variance  in  SPS.     The  variables  entered  into 
the  regression  were  TF,  GF ,   their  interaction, 
and  SPS.     Table  4.3  lists  the  results  of  this 
procedure. 

The  null  hypothesis  of  no  significant  interaction 
effect  was  rejected.     The  research  hypothesis  was  accepted. 
There  was  a  significant     interaction  between  the  level  of 
teacher  facilitativeness  and  the  level  of  group  facilitative- 
ness in  accounting  for  the  variance  in  students'  perceptions 
of  selves. 

The  coefficient  of  determination  was   .94,  which  was 
significantly  greater  than  that  of  GF  alone.     Table  4.4 
lists  the  results  of  the  test  for  significant  difference 
between  two  coefficients  of  determination. 

H^:  The  third  research  hypothesis  predicted  a  further 
relationship  for  length  of  time  in  group  (T)  with 
SPS  than  that  accounted  for  by  TF  or  GF.  The 
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TABLE   4 . 3 

Regression  Analysis  for  Results  for  Hypothesis  2 
Variables  Entered:     TF,  GF  and  Interaction 

Source  M  §^  ^  ^  p  R^  ■ 

Regression  3  17307.62  5935.87  100.72  0.0001  .9179 
Error  27         1591.21  58.93 

Total  30  19398.83 


TABLE  4.4 

Test  for  Significant  Difference  Between 
Two  Regression  Coefficients  of  Determin- 
ation 

2 

R     from  Regression  1  =  .676 
2 

R     from  Regression  2  -  .918 
F   (difference)   =  41.33,  p  <  .01,  df  =  2.27 
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variables  TF,  GF,  T  were  subject  to  regression 
analysis  both  separately,  and  in  all  interaction 
combinations,   toward  SPS .     Table  4.5  lists  the 
results  of  this  analysis. 
There  was  a  significant  length  of  time  in  group  rela- 
tionship beyond  that  accounted  for  by  the  combined  relation- 
ship of  TF  and  GF .     Table  4.6  lists  the  results  of  the  test 
for  significant  difference  between  coefficients  of  deter- 
mination.    The  null  hypothesis  of  no  tim.e  effect  was  rejected, 
and  the  research  hypothesis  accepted.     It  was  possible  to 
account  for  94%  of  the  variance  in  students'  perceptions  of 
selves  by  knowing  the  level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness ,  the 
level  of  group  f acilitativeness  and  length  of  time  in  group. 

The  mathematical  interaction  between  TF ,  GF  and  T  is 
insignificant    (Table  4.7).     Computing  the  interaction  of  these 
variables  does  not  significantly  add  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
SPS  prediction   (Table  4.8). 

The  Minor  Hypotheses 

The  minor  hypotheses  concerned  the  relationship  between 
student's  perceptions  of  the  f acilitativeness  of  others  and 
student's  perceptions  of  self.     The  variables  investigated 
for  these  hypotheses  included:      (1)     the  student's  percep- 
tions of  his  teacher's  total  f acilitativeness    (TTF) ,  positive 
regard  .  (TPR)  ,   empathy    (TE)  ,   and  unconditionality  of  regard 
(TUR) ;    (2)     the  student's  perceptions  of  his  other  group 
members'   total  f acilitativeness    (GTF) ,  positive  regard    (GPR) , 


TABLE  4.5 

Regression  Analysis  Results  for  Hypothesis  3 

Variables  Entered:     TF ,  GF ,  interactions,   and  T 

df             SS  MS                 F  p 

Regression       4       13253.29  4563.32       103.57  0.0001 

Error               26         1145.54  44.06 
Total               30  19398.83 


TABLE  4.6 

Test  for  Significant  Difference  Between 
Two  Regression  Coefficients  of  Determin- 
ation 


R     from  Regression  2  =  .918 
2 

R     from  Regression  3  =  .941 
F    (difference)    -  11.5,   p  <   .01,   df  =  1,  26 
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TABLE  4.7 

Regression  Analysis  Results  for  Hypothesis  3 


Variables  Entered:     TF ,  GF ,  T  and  Interactions 

df  SS  MS  F  p  R^ 

Regression  5  18327.06  3665.41  85.50  0.0001  .945 
Error  25         1071.77  42.87 

Total  30  19398.83 


TABLE  4.8 

Test  for  Significant  Difference  Between 
Two  Regression  Coefficients  of  Determin- 
ation 


R     fr-oir  Regression  3  =  .941 
2 

R     from  Regression  4  =  .945 
F   (difference)   =  2,   p   >   .05,   df  =  1,  25 
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empathy   (GE) ,  congruence   (GC) ,  and  unconditionality  of  regard 
(GUR) .     The  student's  perceptual  variables  were  his:  overall 
perceptual  orientation   (OPO) ,  perceptions  of  self   (PS) , 
perceptions  of  others   (PO) ,   and  perceptual  frame  of  refer- 
ence   (PFR) . 

:     The  fourth  hypothesis  concerned  the  relationship 
between  student's  perceptions  of  the  f acili tative- 
ness  of  others  and  their  perceptions  of  self. 
Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  computed 
for  all  the  variables  listed  above.     Table  4.9 
lists  the  results  of  this  procedure. 
None  of  the  correlations  reached  significance.  Several 
of  the  correlations  approached  significance,  but  no  more 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  chance.     The  null  hypothesis 
was  not  rejected. 

H^:     The  fifth  research  hypothesis  predicted  that 
identifiably  different  scoring  patterns,  on 
both  forms  of  the  Relationship  Inventory,  would 
be  obtained  for  high  and  low  perceivers  of  self. 
Because  there  were  more  items  on  the  instrument  (32) 
than  members  of  the  groups   (16) ,  a  discriminant  function  item 
analysis  was  not  statistically  possible.     It  was  not  possible 
to  determine  if  high  and  low  perceivers  of  self  had  different 
scoring  patterns  on  the  B-LRI .     The  null  hypothesis  was  not 
re j  ected . 
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TABLE  4.9 

Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation* 
Matrix  for  Hypothesis  4 


OPO 

PS 

PO 

PER 

TTF 

-.  0652 

.  0790 

-.2127 

.0416 

TPR 

.  0593 

.  1712 

-.0564 

.1198 

TE 

-.0241 

.0762 

-.1030 

.  0488 

TC 

-.1034 

.  0683 

-.2689 

.  0808 

TUR 

-.  2056 

-.0669 

-.3470 

-.0885 

GTF 

-.2088 

-.1432 

-.1151 

-.2233 

GPR 

-.1667 

-.0915 

-.1253 

-.1902 

GE 

-.3337 

-.2804 

-.2725 

-.2716 

GC 

-.1992 

-.1392 

-.1093 

-.2055 

GUR 

-.0062 

.0178 

.1567 

-  .  0  8  8.4 

*A  correlation  coefficient  greater  than  +   .335  is 
significant  at   .05  level  of  confidence 
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Additional  Findings 

1.  The  level  of  teacher  f acilitativeness ,  group  facil- 
itativeness,   and  length  of  time  in  group  did  not 
significantly  relate  to  perceptual  organizations  of 
individuals  within  a  group.     Table  4,10  lists  the 
results  of  a  regression  analysis  supporting  this 
finding . 

Although  it  was  possible  to  establish  a  relationship  for 
the  above  named  variables  on  groups  of  students'  perceptual 
organizations,   the  relationship  results  did    not  hold  for 
individuals  within  the  groups.     It  is  possible  that  the 
insignificant  relationships  for  individuals  is  additive, 
leading  to  the  relationship  for  the  entire  group. 

2.  The  individual's  perceptions  of  the  levels  of 
teacher  and  group  f acilitativeness ,   and  length  of 
time  in  group,  did  not  relate  to  his  perceptual 
organization   (Table  4.11). 

3.  The  difference  between  how  an  individual  perceives 
the  facilitative  levels  of  his  seminar   (STF  and  SGF) 
and  how  the  group  perceives  them   (GTF  and  GGF)  did 
not  significantly  relate  to  his  perceptual  organiza- 
tion  (Table  4  . 12) . 

4.  The  other  possible  sources  of  students'  perceptions 
of  selves  variance  accounted  for  nonsignificant 
amounts  of  this  variance  after  the  main  effects  were 
removed.     Table  4.13  lists  the  regression  results 
between  the  perceptual  variables  and:      (1)  age; 
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TABLE  4.10 

Regression  Analysis  Results  for  Additional  Findings  1 

Variables  Entered:     TF ,   GF ,  their  interaction,   and  TG 

Source              ^              §S  MS              F  p 

Regression         4         18221.11  4555.27       0.64       0.5364  .09 

Error                26       184051.27  7078.89 
Total                 30  202272.38 


TABLE  4.11 

Regression  Analysis  Results  for  Additional  Findings  2 


Variables 

Entered 

:  TF, 

GF, 

T,  and 

their 

Interaction 

Source 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

P 

Regression 

5 

16014 

.  39 

3202  . 

87  0 

.43 

0  .  8234 

Error 

25 

186257 

.99 

7450. 

31 

Total 

30 

202272 

.  38 
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TABLE  4.12 

Regression  Analysis  Results  for  Additional  Findings  3 


Variables  Entered:     TF ,  GF ,   T,   their  interactions,  GTF-STF, 

GGF,  SGF 


Source 

df 

SS 

MS 

L  P 

Regression 

7 

24065 . 

75 

3437  . 

96 

0.44  0.8642 

Error 

23 

178206. 

63 

7748. 

11 

Total 

30 

202272 . 

38 

TABLE  4.13 

Regression  Analysis  Results  for  Additional  Findings  4 


Variables  Entered:     TF ,   GF,   T,   Interactions,   and  1,    2,  3, 

4,   5,   and  6  identified  on  pages  67-70 

Source  §^  §§.  MS  F  p  R^ 

Regression  10  18418.98  '  0841.89       37.60        .0001  .949 

Error  20  979.85  48.99 

Total  30  19398.83 
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(2)     sex;    (3)     nuirJDer  of  quarters  in  CEP;    (4)  having 
or  not  having  the  same  seminar  teacher;    (5)   being  in 
or  not  being  in  the  same  seminar  group;  or   (6)  stu- 
dent classification.     Their  significance  was  not 
more  than  was  accounted  for  by  the  variables  in  the 
main  hypotheses. 
The  implications  of  these  results  will  now  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION,    IMPLICATIONS,  LIMITATIONS 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

In  the  beginning  of  this  study  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Rogers     places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  clients' perceptions  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  coun- 
seling relationship.     In  fact,   he  hypothesized  that  the  most 
important  factor  determining  the  outcome  of  such  a  relation- 
ship may  be  the  way  in  which  a  counselee  perceives  the  degree 
of  f acili tativeness  of  the  counselor.     If  a  counselee  saw 
his      counselor  as  being  highly  f aci litative ,  one  was  almost 
guaranteed  that  the  relationship  would  result  in  a  large 
amount  of  positive  counselee  growth.     Rogers,   and  others, 
also  suggested  that  the  same  principle  operates  in  any  help- 
ing relationship,   including  that  between  teacher  and  student. 

The  greatest  positive  change  in  this  study  occurred  with- 
in those  groups  in  which  the  students  perceived  their  seminar 
teacher  and  peers  in  the  group  as  being  highly  f acilitative . 
Thus,  Rogers' basic  hypothesis  and  subsequent  assumption,  that 
the  original  hypothesis  also  holds  within  other  interpersonal 
relationships  was  upheld,  at  least  within  the  context  of  this 
research. 

In  summary,  the  major  hypotheses  indicated  a  relation- 
ship between  the  perceived  facilitative  levels  of  CEP  seminar 
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teachers  and  group  members  with  the  perceptual  organizations 
of  the  group  members.     The  strength  of  this  relationship 
increased  the  longer  the  students  had    been  members  of  the 
assessed  group. 

The  minor  hypotheses  showed  no  significant  relationship 
between  how  an  individual  reports  the  f acilitativeness  of 
others  and  his  judge-inferred  perceptions  of  self. 

The  first  two  hypotheses  established  that  the  perceived 
facilitative  quality  of  educational  relationships  was  signif- 
icantly related  to  educational  outcomes.     Successful  educa- 
tional relationships  apparently  operate  with  the  same  dynamics 
as  successful  counseling  relationships.     It  was  the  quality 
of  the  relationship,   the  degree  of  congruence  perceived  in 
the  teacher  and  peers,   the  extent  to  which  they  were  seen  as 
empathetic,   and  the  intensity  of  their  positive  and  uncon- 
ditional regard,  which  determined  whether  those  persons 
involved  in  the  relationship  demonstrated  significant  posi- 
tive change . 

The  third  hypothesis  established  that  the  relationship  of 
the  levels  of  f acilitativeness  with  students'   perceptions  of 
selves  increased  as  a  function  of  how  long  the  students 
were  in  the  group,  and  substantiated    the    findings  of  the 
first  two  hypotheses.     This  finding  indicated  that  members 
of  high  facilitative  groups  showed  positive  change  over  time: 
that  is,   the  subjects  perceptual  organizations  became  more 
like  those  of  previously  identified  effective  helpers  the 
longer  they  were  in  the  group. 
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Previous  research  has  suggested  that  students  in  high 
facilitative  groups  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  as  effective 
professionals  when  they  become  teachers  and  have  students 
who  show  greater  growth  on  standardized  achievement  tests, 
than  students  v/ho  were  in  low  facilitative  groups.     In  short, 
the  facilitative  levels  of  prospective  teachers'  educational 
experiences  directly  effect  their  perceptual  organizations, 
which  in  turn  effect  the  growth  of  the  children  in  their 
classrooms. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  suggested  that  perceptions  of  the 
f acili tativeness  of  others  and  perceptions  of  self  are 
measures  of  different  aspects  of  a  person's  perceptual  field. 
This  finding  makes  it  possible  to  exclude  a  halo  effect  for 
the  perception  measures,   again  lending  support  to  the  major 
hypotheses.     Since  these  measures  are  independent  of  each 
other,  the  relationship  of  perceptions  of  others'  facilita- 
tiveness  with  perceptions  of  selves  are  more  likely  to  be  a 
real,  rather  than  a  statistical,  relationship. 

Implications 

The  findings  of  this  study  support  the  theoretical 
positions  summarized  in  Chapter  I  and  II.     A  significant 
relationship  was  found  between  the  facilitative  environment 
of  the  educational  relationships  studied  and  the  maturation 
of  those  students  involved  in  these  relationships.  These 
findings  have  implications  for  those  involved  in  program 
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design  and  evaluation,  educator  selection  and  evaluation,  and 
teacher  selection. 

The  outcome  measure  for  this  study  was  students'  percep- 
tual organizations.     Perceptual  organizations  were  shown  in 
Chapter  I  to  be  theoretically  important  in  the  production  of 
helping  behavior,  and  in  Chapter  II  to  the  identification  of 
effective  helpers.     The  perceptual  organization  of  persons 
previously  identified  as  effective  helpers  was  used  as  the 
criterion  for  measuring  the  success  of  CEP  in  producing  effec- 
tive professionals.     Since  those  students  who  were  in  high 
facilitative  groups  showed  perceptual  organizations  more 
similar  to  the  criteria  groups',   it  was  concluded  that  the 
facilitative  quality  of  CEP  seminars  was  the  major  source  of 
the  program's  success. 

Persons  involved  in  designing ,   implementing,   and  evalu- 
ating educational  programs  should  consider  the  facilitative 
quality  of  the  program  as  a  significant  factor  influencing 
its  success.     The  results  of  this  study,   combined  with  the 
results  of  studies  cited  in  Chapter  II,  offer  evidence  that 
the  facilitative  environment  of  educational  programs  relates 
to  increased  cognitive  and  affective  functioning  of  those 
involved  in  the  programs.     It  will  remain  for  other  investi- 
gators to  determine  if  these  same  variables  are  as  important 
in  educational  settings  other  than  the  counseling-like  CEP. 
The  investigator  suggests,  however,   that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  for  those  involved  in  the  education  of  teachers  to 
design  programs  that  will  maximize  the  likelihood  of  producing 
effective  professionals. 
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The  instrument  used  in  this  study  to  measure  facilita- 
tive  behavior,  the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory, 
was  successful  in  discriminating  between  those  teachers  who 
have  students  who  grow  toward  perceptual  adequacy  and  those 
whose  students  do  not  demonstrate  comparable  growth.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  instrument  may  be  a  valuable  selection 
and  evaluation  device  for  potential  teachers. 

For  those  involved  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  knowing 
how  a  prospective  teacher  was  rated  on  the  B-LRI  by  their 
students  may  be  helpful  in  making  employment  decisions.  It 
is  suggested  by  the  investigator  that  facilitative  character- 
istics seen  in  an  educator  by  previous  students  will  be 
similar  to  those  seen  by  their  future  students. 

The  results  of  this  study  have  further  implications  for 
teacher  training  programs.     One  of  the  major  problems  in 
colleges  of  education  is  the  evaluation  of  professors  of 
education.     If  one  of  the  goals  of  a  program  was  to  foster 
development  of  more  positive  self-other  perceptions  and 
personal  growth  in  the  education  student,  as  is  the  case  in 
CEP,  then       current  students     could  be  used  to  determine  if 
that  goal  was  being  accomplished  by  education  professors. 
This  is  so,  because  the  present  study  demonstrated  that 
degrees  of  f acilitativeness  on  the  part  of  professors  can, 
indeed,  be  measured. 

Finally,   it  is  suggested  that  Rogers'     hypothesis  on  the 
necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  therapeutic  growth 
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may  be  extendable  to  other  examples  of  helping  relationships. 
Research  evidence  is  now  available  supporting  the  importance 
of  the  facilitative  conditions  in  psychotherapy,  counseling, 
and  teaching.     This  investigator  agrees  with  Rogers  and  his 
colleagues  that  these  same  factors  may  influence  positive 
change  in  other  interpersonal  relationships  which  have  the 
positive  change  of  the  helpee  as  a  goal,   such  as  the  clergy 
or  nurses. 

Limitations 

The  results  of  this  study  are  limited  by  several  factors 
particular  to  the  program  that  was  investigated.  These  limi- 
tations are  noted  by  the  investigator  below. 

1.     The  CEP  seminars  are  more  similar  to  counseling 

relationships  than  they  are  traditional  educational 
settings.     In  traditional  educational  programs  there 
is  a  less  intimate  relationship  between  teacher  and 
student  than  in  CEP.     The  role  of  the  teacher  in 
traditional  programs  is  more  like  that  of  a  knowl- 
edgeable person  who  imparts  his  accumulated  wisdom 
to  the  learners  than  that  of  CEP  teachers  who  act 
as  an  advisor  and  confidant  as  well  as  a  teacher. 
Therefore,   the  findings  of  this  study  might  not  be 
applicable  to  more  traditional  programs.  However, 
Rogers  and  his  colleagues  suggest  that  the  facili- 
tative quality  of  teaching  relationships  is  important 
regardless  of  the  structure  of  the  relationship. 
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The  goals  of  CEP  are  different  from  goals  of 
programs  which  stress  knowledge  as  the  important 
determinant  of  teaching  effectiveness.     The  out- 
come measures  for  this  investigation  were  students' 
perceptions  of  selves  and  others,  the  development 
of  which  is  a  major  goal  of  CEP.     If  one  assumes 
that  the  facilitative  quality  of  educational 
relationships  does  not  effect  the  cognitive  devel- 
opment of  students,   results  of  this  study  would 
not  be  applicable  to  programs  with  such  goals. 
The  results  of  this  study  are  applicable  to  groups 
of  students,  but  not  to  individuals  within  the 
groups.     The  effects  of  levels  of  f acilitativeness 
on  individuals  in  a  group  cannot  be  accurately 
predicted  from  the  data  of  this  study.  This 
finding  might  be  a  function  of  sample  size,  since 
there  were  not  more  than  eight  students  in  any  one 
assessed  group,   and  they  had  been  in  their  groups 
for  varying  lengths  of  time.     It  is  believed, 
however,   that  because  the  results  of  this  study 
closely  supported  results  from  group  counseling 
settings,   that  individual  effects  would  be  un- 
covered with  a  larger  sample. 


] 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

The  results  of  this  study  supported  the  expected  theor- 
etical relationships  between  the  levels  of  f acilitativeness 
in  educational  settings  and  student  outcomes.     Based  on  these 
findings,   the  investigator  suggests  further  studies  in  this 
area  as  follows: 

1.  The  effects  of  the  facilitative  dimensions  be 
researched  in  other  helping  relationships  such  as 
doctor-patient.     The  investigator  chose  this  exam- 
ple because  it  involves  different  outcomes  than 
have  been  previously  studied  in  helping  research. 

2.  The  factors  influencing  how  a  person  repoms  the 
f acilitativeness  of  others  be  investigated  v;ith  a 
larger  sample.     The  investigator  suggests  that  the 
factors  leading  to  this  difference  v/ill  be  a  func- 
tion of  both  the  perceiver  and  the  perceived. 
Possible  sources  of  B-LRI  total  score  variance 
should  be  investigated  from  both  these  points  of 
view. 

3.  The  factors  that  influence  the  different  levels  of 
f acilitativeness  found  in  the  teachers  in  this 
study  should  be  investigated.     It  is  the  investiga- 
tor's opinion  that  the  perceptual  organizations  of 
these  teachers  was  a  significant  source  of  this 
difference.     That  is,   teachers  who  are  seen  as 
highly  facilitative  also  have  perceptual  organizations 
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similar  to  those  of  other  effective  helpers.  This 
is  suggested  as  a  possible  link  between  Rogers' 
facilitative  conditions  approach  and  Combs'  percep- 
tual organization  approach  to  evaluating  helper 
effectiveness . 

The  effects  of  levels  of  f acilitativeness  be 
researched  with  other  outcome  measures  in  educa- 
tional settings  both  similar  to,  and  different 
fromi,  CEP.     Many  educators  are  concerned  with  out- 
come measures  that  relate  to  student's  cognitive 
abilities.     It  would  be  important  to  demonstrate 
whether  facilitative  levels  of  higher  education 
influence  students'   intellectual  growth  as  well  as 
their  perceptual  growth. 

The  effects  of  facilitative  levels  on  students' 
perceptual  organizations  be  investigated  in  educa- 
tional settings  different  from  CEP.     It  will  be 
important  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  find- 
ings of  this  study  were  a  function  of  the  design  of 
CEP,   and  which  were  a  function  of  facilitative 
levels  in  and  of  themselves. 

Finally,   the  investigator  suggests  that  the  sample 
from  this  study  be  studied  longitudinally  to  deter- 
mine further  the  effects  of  nhe  facilitative  levels 
on  their  performance  as  professionals.     It  will  be 
imiportant  to  determine  if  the  changes  uncovered  in 
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this  study  are  lasting  changes,  whether  there  are 
any  significant  process  characteristics  that 
cannot  be  detected  in  a  cross  sectional  study. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


COVER  LETTER  AND 
FORM  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SECONDARY 
INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


Dear  CEP  Student, 

I'm  collecting  data  on  human  interactions  as  they  occur 
in  the  school  setting.     I'm  asking  that  you  give  me  about  20 
to  3  0  minutes  of  your  time  to  complete  two  forms  of  the 
Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory.     This  information 
will  be  kept  in  strictest  confidence  and  will  only  be  seen 
by  those  directly  involved  in  this  research.     Please  do  not 
put  your  name  on  any  of  these  papers. 

Thank  you 


Student:  classification:      3ED  4ED  Other   

Age  :   

Sex :   

How  many  quarters  have  you  bee  in  CEP?     12     3     4     5     6  7 
How  many  quarters  have  you  been  in  this 

seminar?     12     3     4     5     6  7 
Since  you've  been  in  CEP,  have  you  been  a  m.ember  of  another 

seminar?     YES  NO 
Since  you've  been  in  CEP,  have  you  had  another  seminar  leader 

YES  NO 
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APPENDIX  B 
BARRETT- LENNARD  RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY 


BARRETT-LENNARD  RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY 
Teacher  Form 


Below  are  listed  a  variety  of  ways  that  one  person 
could  feel  or  behave  in  relation  to  another  person.  Please 
consider  each  statement  with  respect  to  whether  you  think 
it  is  true  or  not  true  in  your  present  relationship  with 
your  seminar  director.     Mark  each  statement  in  the  left-hand 
margin  according  to  how  strongly  you  feel  it  is  true  or  not 
true.     Please  mark  every  one.     Write  in  +1,  +2,  +3;  or  -1, 
-2,  -3,  to  stand  for  the  following  answers: 

+1:  I  feel  it  is  probably  true,  or  more  true  than  untrue. 

+2:  I  feel  it  is  true. 

+3:  I  strongly  feel  it  is  true. 

-1:  I  feel  it  is  probably  untrue,  or  more  untrue  than  true. 

-2:  I  feel  it  is  not  true. 

-3:  I  strongly  feel  it  is  not  true. 

 1.     He  respects  me. 


2.  He  pretends  that  he  likes  me  or  understands  me  more 
than  he  really  does. 

3.  He  understands  my  words  but  not  the  way  I  feel. 

4.  He  is  interested  in  knowing  what  my  experiences  mean 
to  me. 

5.  He  is  disturbed  whenever  I  talk  about  certain  things. 

6.  He  likes  seeing  me. 

1.     He  behaves  just  the  way  he  is^  in  our  relationship. 
8.     He  appreciates  me. 
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APPENDIX  B  (continued) 


9.  I  do  not  think  that  he  hides  anything  from  himself 
that  he  feels  with  me. 

10.  He  cares  about  me. 


11.  His  ov/n  attitudes  toward  some  of  the  things  i  say, 
or  do,   stop  him  from  really  understanding  me. 

12.  I  feel  I  can  trust  him  to  be  honest  with  me. 


13.  Sometimes  he  is  v/armly  responsive  to  me;   at  other 
tim.es  cold  and  disapproving. 

14.  He  is  interested  in  m.e. 


_15.   He     appreciates  what  my  experiences  feel  like  to  me. 

_16.   Depending  on  his  mood,  he  sometimes  responds  to  me 
with  more  v/armth  and  interest  than  he  does  at  other 
times . 

_17.   He  does  not  really  care  what  happens   co  me. 

_18.   He  does  not  realize  how  strongly  I  feel  about  some  of 
the  things  v/e  discuss  . 

_19.   There  are  tim.es  when  I  feel  that  his  outward  response 
to  me  is  quite  different  from  his  inner  reaction  to 
me . 

_20.   His  general  feeling  toward  me  varies  considerably. 
_21.   He  seems  to  really  value  me. 

22.  I  don't  think  he  is  being  honest  with  himself  about 
the  way  he  feels  toward  me. 

23.  I  feel  he  is  being  genuine  v/ith  me. 

24.  Sometimes  he  responds  quite  positively  to  me,  at 
other  times  he  seems  indifferent. 
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APPENDIX  B  (continued) 


25.     Sometimes  he  is  not  at  all  comfortable  but  we  go  on, 
outwardly  ignoring  it. 

_26.     He  usually  understands  all  of  what  I  say  to  him. 

_27.     He  does  not  try  to  mislead  me  about  his  own  thoughts 
or  feelings. 

28.  He  regards  me  as  a  disagreeable  person. 

29.  At  times  he  feels  contempt  for  me. 

_30.     When  I  do  not  say  what  I  mean  at  all  clearly  he 
still  understands  m.e . 

31.  He  feels  deep  affection  for  me. 

32.  If  I  feel  negatively  tov/ard  him  he  responds  nega- 
tively to  me. 


APPENDIX  C 
HUJdAK  RELATIONS   INCIDENT  ESSAY 


CRITICAL   INCIDENT  ESSAYS 


Everyone  encounters  problems  in  relating  and  inter- 
acting with  other  people.     From  your  experience  as  a 
teacher  think  of  two  significant  past  events  which  involved 
yourself  and  one  or  more  other  persons.     That  is,   from  a 
human  relations  standpoint,   select  two  events  that  had 
special  meaning  and  personal  significance  for  you  as  a 
teacher . 


In  writing  about  each  event,  please  follow  the  follow- 
ing format: 

First:     Describe  the  situation  as  it  occurred 
at  that  time . 


Second:     What  did  you  do  in  that  particular 
situation? 

Third:     How  did  you  feel  about  the  particular 
situation  at  the  time  you  were  exper- 
iencing it?     What  were  your  personal 
reactions? 


Fourth:     How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation  now? 

It  will  be  helpful  if  you  describe  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  yourself  and  the  other  individuals  involved  as 
well  as  objectively  describing  the  situarion.     You  may  write 
on  the  back  of  the  papers  if  necessary. 
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APPENDIX  D 
DEFINITIONS  OF  PERCEPTUAL  VARIABLES 


PERCEPTION  OF  SELF 


IDENTIFIED 

The  subject  feels  a 
oneness  with  all  mankind. 
He  perceives  himself  as 
deeply  and  meaningfully 
related  to  persons  of 
every  description. 


UNIDENTIFIED 

The  subject  feels  gener- 
ally apart  from  others.  His 
feelings  of  oneness  are 
restricted  to  those  of  simi- 
lar beliefs. 


ABLE 

The  subject  sees 
himself  as  having  what  is 
needed  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems. He  regards  himself 
as  able  to  make  decisions 
and  cope  with  events  he 
confronts . 


UNABLE 

The  subject     doubts  his 
capacity  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems.    He  is  uncertain  of 
his  ability  to  make  decisions 
or  cope  with  events  he 
confronts . 


POSITIVE 

The  subject  sees  him- 
self in  essentially  posi- 
tive ways.     He  sees  him- 
self as  generally  liked, 
wanted,   acceptable,   and  a 
person  of  value,  worth, 
and  integrity. 


NEGATIVE 

The  subject  sees  him- 
self in  essentially  negative 
ways.     He  sees  himself  as 
generally  unliked,  unwanted, 
unacceptable,  and  a  person 
of  doubtful  value,  worth, 
and  integrity. 
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PERCEPTION  OF  OTHERS 


ABLE 


The  subject  sees 
others  as  having  the 
capacities  to  deal  with 
their  problems.     He  be- 
lieves others  are  basi- 
cally able  to  find  ade- 
quate solutions  to  events 
in  their  own  lives. 


UNABLE 

The  subject  sees  others 
as  lacking  the  necessary 
capacities  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  their  problems. 
He  doubts  their  ability  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and 
run  their  own  lives. 


DEPENDABLE 


UNDEFENDABLE 


The  subject  sees  the 
human  organism  operating 
in  lawful  and  reasonable 
ways . 


The  subject  sees  the 
human  organism  as  capricious 
and  unpredictable. 


WORTHY 

The  subject  sees  other 
people  as  possessing  innate 
value  and  worth.  The  main- 
tenance of  human  dignity 
and  integrity  is  of  major 
importance  in  his  consider- 
ations . 


UNWORTHY 

The  subject  sees  other 
people  as  lacking  innate 
value  and  worth.  Concern 
for  human  dignity  and  integ- 
rity has  a  low  priority  in 
his  thinking. 
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PERCEPTION  OF  PURPOSE 


FREEING 

The  subject  perceives 
the  purpose  of  teaching  as 
opening  human  experience. 
He  sees  the  task  as  essen- 
tially one  of  releasing, 
facilitating,  assisting, 
and  encouraging  students 
to  explore  and  discover 
meaning . 


CONTROLLING 

The  subject  perceives 
the  purpose  of  teaching  as 
guiding  students  toward 
pre-selected  goals.     He  sees 
the  task  as  essentially  one 
of  controlling  and  directing. 


SELF  REVEALING 

The  subject  values 
being  open  and  genuine. 
He  is  willing  and  able  to 
share  himself  and  his  be- 
liefs when  i,t  is  appro- 
priate . 


SELF  CONCEALING 

The  subject  values  play- 
ing his  role.     He  believes 
that  sharing  himself  and  his 
beliefs  is  inappropriate  and 
possibly  threatening. 


LARGER 

The  subject  views 
events  in  a  broad  per- 
spective.    His  goals 
extend  beyond  the  imme- 
diate to  larger  implica- 
tions and  contexts. 


SMALLER 

The  subject  views 
events  in  a  narrow  perspec- 
tive.    His  purposes  focus 
on  immediate  and  specific 
goals . 
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FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 


INTERNAL 


EXTERNAL 


The  subject  is  sensi- 
tive to  and  concerned  with 
how  things  seem  to  others 
and  uses  this  as  the 
primary  basis  for  his 
behavior , 


The  subject  is  primar- 
ily concerned  with  "facts" 
rather  than  how  things  seem 
to  others  and  uses  this  as 
the  significant  basis  for 
his  behavior. 


OPENNESS 

The  subject  is  maxi- 
mally open  to  his  exper- 
ience.    He  is  willing  and 
able  to  examine  any  evi- 
dence and  values  the  widest 
possible  sources  of  infor- 
mation . 


CLOSEDNESS 

The  subject  approaches 
problems  in  the  light  of 
his  preconceptions.     He  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  exam- 
ine evidence  outside  that 
scope. 


PEOPLE 

The  subject  is  con- 
cerned with  the  human 
aspects  of  affairs.  The 
attitudes,  feelings, 
beliefs,  and  welfare  of 
persons  are  prime  consider- 
ations in  his  thinking. 


THINGS 

The  subject  is  concerned 
with  the  impersonal  aspects 
of  affairs.     Questions  of 
order,  management,  mechanics, 
and  details  of  things  and 
events  are  prime  consider- 
ations in  his  thinking. 
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